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Manufacturers'  prices  of  standard  brand  cig- 
arettes (excluding  the  Federal  excise  tax  and 
State  taxes)  averaged  about  37  percent  higher  in 
1950  than  in  1945,  when  they  were  under  OPA 
ceilings.  A  similarcomparison  shows  that  whole- 
sale prices  of  smoking  tobacco  in  1950  averaged 
20  percent  higher  than  in  I945.  Cigarette  volume 
rose  18  percent  from  1945  to  1950,  but  the  output 
of   smoKing  tobacco   in   each   year  from    1946   to 


1950  has  been  approximately  35  percent  less  than 
in  1945-  The  two  major  kinds  of  tobacco  used  in 
these  products  are  flue-cured  and  Burley.  The 
average  price  of  flue-cured  and  Burley  tobacco 
combined  was  25  percent  higher  in  1950  than  in 
1945,  when  both  were  under  price  control.  The 
1950  crop  of  flue-cured  brought  substantially 
higher  prices  than  in  1949  and  Burley  prices 
also  rose,  although  less  sharply. 
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STATISTICAL  SDKMAET 


: 

:  Last  data 

Ttalt  or 

1949 

; 

1950 

available 

Itsm 

•       tase 
;     perloii 

; 

aa  percent 

L 

:               : 

; 

of  a 

:  Sept, 

:    Oct.    ! 

Hot.     '• 

Dec,     ' 

Sept.    i 

Oct.     = 

Hot, 

Dec. 

year 
earlier 

Prices  receivea  at 

: 

auctions 

Flue- cured 

•  Cents  per  lb. 

•    i^s.i; 

4S.9 

44.2 

35.1 : 

55.5 

55.0 

52.3 

1*3.7 

125 

Burl 67 

'•  Cents  per  lb. 

=      1/ 

1/ 

45.0 

46.7  • 

1/ 

1/ 

49.7 

48.3 

103 

Fire- cured 

'  Cents  per  lb. 

H 

1/ 

32.1 

33.0 

1/ 

i/ 

36.3 

35.1 

lOfi 

Dark  air-cured 

'•  Cents  per  lb. 

!    ^ 

1/ 

2S.S 

27.7 

1/ 

1/ 

32.3 

25.3 

91 

Parity  prices  £/ 

Flue- cured 

;  Cents  per  lb. 

:  1*6.3 

46,0 

46.3 

46.3 

51.2 

51.2 

51.5 

51.9 

112 

Burl 67 

\  Cents  per  lb. 

•    lA.S 

44.,  6 

44.S 

44.S 

51.2 

51.2 

51.5 

51.9 

116 

Maryland 

;  Cents  per  lb. 

:  1*6.5 

46,2 

46.5 

46.5 

56.5 

56.9 

57.3 

57.8 

124 

Fire- cured 

1  Cants  per  lb. 

:  21.5 

21,4 

21.4 

21.5 

30.5 

30.5 

30.S 

31.0 

144 

Dark  air-cured  (35-36) 

1  Cents  per  lb. 

:  17.2 

17.1 

17.1 

17.2 

27.4 

27.4 

27.6 

27.8 

162 

Virginia  suiv-cured  (37) 

\  Cents  per  lb. 

;  23.1 

22.0 

22.9 

23.1 

3l*.5 

3U.5 

3i*.7 

35.0 

152 

Index  of  prices  paid,  int., 

taxes,  and  wage  rates  3/ 

1   i9io-ii*«=ioo 

;    2iw 

246 

245 

246 

261 

261 

263 

265 

log 

Tai-pald  Withdrawal* 

Clgarettas,  snail 

Billion 

32 

30 

30 

25 

31 

30 

30 

25 

100 

Cigars,  large  k/ 

Million 

532 

531* 

509 

386 

504 

554 

545 

375 

97 

Cheving  and  Saoldng 

Mil. 

lb. 

19 

18 

16 

13 

IS 

19 

15 

10 

77 

Snuff 

Mil. 

ID, 

3.7 

3.7 

3.5 

3.8 

3.2 

3.1* 

3.3 

3.1 

82 

AeeuBulated  since  Jan,  1 

ClgoretteB,  anall 

Billioa 

.    269 

298 

328 

352 

276 

306 

336 

361 

103 

Cigare,  large  i/ 

Million 

4.157 

4.692 

5.200 

5.587 

4.064 

4,6lg 

5.163 

5.538 

99 

Cheving  and  Saoldiig 

Mil. 

lb. 

147 

165 

181 

194 

146 

165 

180 

191 

98 

Snuff 

Mil. 

lb. 

30 

31* 

37 

41 

r          '° 

31* 

37 

40 

98 

Cigarettes,  tax-free 

Billion 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

150 

Accumulated  since  Jan.  1 

Tax-free 

Billion 

26 

29 

31 

33 

23 

26 

29 

32 

97 

Tax-paid  plus  tax-free 

Billion 

294 

327 

358 

386 

;     299 

333 

365 

393 

102 

Stocks,  beginning  of 

qnai-tor         (fam-soleB 

veight) 

Flue -cured 

Mil. 

ID. 

1.941 

1.857 

96 

Bur ley 

Mil. 

lb. 

974 

996 

102 

Maryland 

Mil. 

lb. 

54 

lo 

111 

rire-curod 

Mil. 

lb. 

157 

165 

105 
108 

Dark  air-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

7U 

80 

Cigar,  finery 

Mil. 

lb. 

185 

195 

105 

Cigar,  tinder                    : 

Mil. 

lb. 

123 

135 

110 

Cigar,  vrapper 

Mil. 

lb. 

22 

23 

105 

Iiporte  (fartt-sales  vt.) 

Flue-cured 

Mil. 

ID, 

']'^ 

58.8 

36.5 

1*5.7 

'      71.8 

69.3 

51.4 

40.9 

82 

Btirley                                  : 

Mil. 

ID, 

2.9 

1.7 

2.4 

'      5.6 

3.8 

3.1 

2.2 

92 

MorylHTifl 

Mil. 

ID, 

.s 

.3 

1,2 

.8 

'        .7 

1.0 

.3 

.5 

62 

Fire-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

^'} 

.9 

1,2 

2.4 

'      2,3 

1.7 

2.7 

5.0 

208 

Dark  air-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

•f 

.7 

.6 

.7 

'        .7 

.6 

,5 

1.2 

171 

Cigar 

Mil. 

lb,      ■ 

.6 

1.4 

1.6 

1.0 

I     1-9 

.6 

.4 

0 

30 

Accumulated  aince  begin- 

ning of  crop  year 

Flue -cured 

Mil, 

lb. 

'155.0 

217.8 

25i*.3 

304.0 

'  135.3 
'    40,3 
'      7.4 

204.6 

256.0 

296.8 

98 

Bur ley 

Mil, 

lb.      : 

41.9 

5/  2.9 

4.6 

7.0 

5/  3.8 

6.9 

9.1 

130 

Maryland 

Mil, 

ID, 

9.3 

5/    .3 

1.5 

2.3 

5/  1.0 

1.4 

1.8 

78 

Fire-cured 

Mil, 

ID. 

4^.2 
ik.S 

5/    .9 

2.1 

i*.5 

'    29.1 

5/  1.7 

4.4 

9.4 

209 

Dark  air-cured 

Mil, 

ID, 

5/    .7 

1.3 

2.0 

'    1,2 

5/    .5 

1.2 

2.3 

115 

Cigar 

Mil, 

ID,      . 

23.2 

5/  1.4 

3.0 

4.0 

\    10.9 

5/    .6 

1.0 

1.3 

32 

Personal  Ineoas  ^ 

Bll. 

lol. 

203 

202 

206 

20g 

J       229 

231 

233 

241 

116 

Index  of  InduB^rlal 

Production   Jl 

1935-39-100 

178 

169 

174 

178 

J      216 

221 

2l6 

214 

120 

Percent  Labor  Fcroe 

Enployed 

maaXtOr 

9'*.7 

9'*.3 

9'^.6 

9U.4 

;  96.3 

97.0 

96.5 

96.4 

102 

1/  Closed.      ,  ,  .-         .      .  .... 

this  index,  il/  Includes  Puerto  Hlcan,  5/  Beginning  of  crop  year,  £/  Seasonally  adjusted  monthly  totals  at  annoal  rate, 
2/  Unadjusted. 
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•    'Approyed  ^y  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board  i'el)raary  20,  1951 
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COKTKlilTS 


Susjniary ,.,♦»•««••.  -3"  5..., 

To"bacco  products  1^ .♦■..*..•  •     ^-^^^ 
,  rCigaretfces  . .  k  * . . . . . ..?  • « ♦  •     ^  7 , 

Ci^rp-^.»  »•♦••••  ••••••••  7—  o 

Smoking  t  o'bac  co  •.......••  o-  9 

Chewing  tohacco •    9 

-Snufl"  •.»»...•••••••"•••••*.•  ^9*~10. 

Ecports.Gf  TJ,  S.  tohacco  •-•  ^J"?-"?', 
British  totacco  situation  l^lf 


Inports  and  shipments  ... 

•Flue-cured,"  types  11-1'*  . 

Burley»  type  3^  .,,.....* 

Maryland*  type;!^  ....... 

Fire-cured,  types  21-24  .^ 
Dark  air-cured,- 

types  35-37  •••••••*••• 

Oigar,  typds  41-d2  ...... 

•EaTJles— Acres  and  other  . 


18-19 
20-23 


29-31 
31-33 

39-J+2 


...   .;,,,..  SUMMAEY.,'     .,  ,,      . 

:    l^rmers  win  grow^larger  -o^eages  Jf  ^flae-cured^an^ 
this  year  than  last.     Increases  in  acreage  ellQtments  for  1951  were 

'^^ZZ  last  Nov^her  and  f^^l\^-<^^^--t/lll,ZZ":Vl ^^^ 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  ,late  February.  ^J^  Sop  S  1951  Si 
mte. the  average  for  the  last  5  Jrears.  tiie  fJ^J^^^^  it  the^third 
excoed  last  .year's., when  record. yields  helped  to  make  it  *^ J  *™ 
largest  in  history.  .  Ihe  larger  1951  crop,  ^^^^^^^jts^to'meeJ^lreater 
carWer-,ne3rt  July, -would  provide  l^'^^^jf  .^^^JJ^!^!^  '"^rgrqaStities 
do&estic&nd  export  requirements  in  prospect  ^ O'^  ■  ^951-^.     :g?ee  ^ 
off^ue^cured-Saf:  are  used  domestically  and  also  ^^^P^I^^g^^Jo^i  produc- 
1951  yields:  per  acre  for  Burley  equal  the  I9I+6-5O  ^Y^AL^vTrvZl^- 
tlon^uld:  iS  moderately  higher  than,  last  ye^r Vs.     ^^^^^^>^f^  ^^^^ 
tion  this  year  and  adding- it  to  *h««^f\tp;i^rmIrkSl^ye^r  would  he 
Octoher.  total  supplies  of  Burley  for  the  1951-5&  !t«ths  of'  aS  Burley 
a  littl^  ahove  the  1950-51  level.     More  than  nine-tenths  of  all  Burley 
goes  into  domte^stically  manufactured  tohacco-, products,. 

'  ".  A  strong,  domestic  and  export  deU^d  Is  in  ^^^^^^.^re^^^'S?^ 
and  Burley.     The  principal  outlet  ^or  these^ypes  ^^-J^,°^£K*!^^liso, 
in  1950  Were  consumed-in  record  quantities  in  the  ^^"J^,'':^,,^^;.  .^       ■ 

c?^rettes  continue  to  ^in  in  PoP^^^^i^^.^^/^^tif^^^^l^StteB 
UnUed  States  ci^r^tte  manufacturers  produced  392  hinion  ci^re^xes 
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in  1950t  a  new  hi^  and  5  IJillion  above  the  pi'eyious  record  in  19^^. 
Cigarette  consumption  in  the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  "by 
overseas  personnel  totaled  a"bout  379  "billion  in  1950 — an  increase  of 
3  1/2  peipcent  above  the  comparable  total  in  19^9»  .  2!he  president's  tax 
program  recommends  an  increase  in  the  excise  tax  on  cigarettes.  The 
present  rate  of  $3,50  per  1,000  (7  cents  per  package  of  20)  would  rise 
to  $5iOO  per  1,000  (lO  cents  per  pack)  if  the  recommendation  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  The  Treasury  estimates  additional  revenue  col^ 
lections  at  about  one~half  billion  dollars  from  such  an  increase  in  tax' 
rate.  This  assumes  that  the  hi^er  tax  rate  and  corresponding  increase- 
:  in  ristai-l  prices  vrauld;  have  little  effect  on  total  constunption,  -Con- 
sumer demand  for  cigarettes  has  generally  been  found  to  be  relatively 
ilielastio,  A  sizable  quantity  of  Burley  ein^  some  flue-cured. goes  into  • 
manufaotur-ed  smoking  tobacco  for  pipes  and  JiandUsfpiied  cigarettes,.  The 
1950  output*  of  smoking  tobacco  was  about  IO9  million  pounds— sli^tly 
more  than  in  19^-.  The  I95I  output  may  show,  fi.  further  small  gpln. 


■  '  ■■  Exports  of  flue-cured  leaf  in  1950  accounted  for  approximately 
four-fifths  'of  the  total  unaanufacturfed  tobacco  exports  from  the  United  • 
States,  The  1951  exports  of  flue-cured  are  likely  to  be  above  those  of 
last  year.  Stocks  of  United  States  tobacco  abroad  are  low  relative  to 
Consumption  requirements,  and  the  improved  dollar  exch^mge  position  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries  is  expected  to  enable  foreign 
purchasers  to  buy  more  tobacco  from  the  I951  crop  than  in  the  1950 
season,  British  tobacco  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1950  were 
the  smallest  since  19^+10  The  Commonwealth  countries  sent  Britain  more 
tobacco  in  I9 50  than  in  any  previous  year,        '         ' 

The  exports  of  all  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  "the  tJnlted  States 
in  1950  totaled  l4'76  million  pounds  (export  vrei^t)  valued  at  250  million 
dollars,-  Export  volume  was  k  l/2  percent  less  than  in  19^9  "^^   *^®  total 
value  dropped  by  less  than  1  percent.  The  1950  exports  of  flue-cured 
and  Burley  were  a  little  larger  than  in  19^5  but  exports  of  mbst  fire- 
cured,  ,  dark  air-rcured,  and  cigar  tobacco  tj-pes  dropped  well  below  their 
19^9  levels i  The  United  States  tobacco  exported  in  the  last  half  of 
1950  had. a  declared  value  per  pound. of  56 •5  cents—^up  11  percent  from 
the  value  per  pound  in  the  last  half  of  19^,  This  was  principally  a 
reflection  of  the  higher  prices  paid  for  export  purchases  from  the  195<5 
flue-cured -crop#  .  ,  •^-... 

The  season  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  1950  flue-cured 
was  5^,7  cents -per  pound — 7*5  cents  higher  than  for  the  19^  crop  and 
a  new  record  high.  Although  prices  received  by  growers  advanced  more 
than  cigarette  prices  from,19ii'9  to  1950,  the  growers'  prices  have 
risen  considerably  less  than  cigarette  prices  (excluding  taxes)  since 
19^5  when  PPA  ceilings  wei;e  in  effect.  The  I95O  Burley  marketings  were 
near  closing  by  late  February  and  the  auction  market  average  for  the 
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season's  eeles  was  kB^B  cents  per  pound— .3»6  cents  hi^er  tha»  the  19^ 
season  arerage,  PlUit-cured  growers  placed  much  less  tobacco  under 
Grovemment  loen  In  the  19 50  season  than  a  year  earlier  \n.t   more  Burley 
went  under  loan.  In  general #  flue-cured  tobacco  prices  for  the  ge&son 
averaged  higher  than  the  parity  level  vAille  Bua*ley  prices  averaged  "below 
parity.  Sales  of  tobacco  in  its  raw  and  natural  state  were  exempted  from 
ceilings  by  the  pjrice-freeze  order  of  January  25  and  as  emended  Februaiy  12. 
Price  ctilings  on  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  at  the  processor  stage  and 
beyond  are  subject  to  the  "parity  adjustment"  provisions  of  the  freeze 
order*  The  purpose  of  these  provisions  was  to  freeze  the  margins  of 
distributors  of  agricultural  commodities  without  preventing  the  price 
of  the  agricultural  commodity  itself  from  rising  to  the  legal  mlnlinum 
specified  in  the  Defense  Production  Act.  The  I951  crop  parities  and 
price  supports  for  most. types  of  tobacco  will  be  hi^er  than  those 
applying  to  the  1950  ot-op  mostly  because  of  the  rise  in  the  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  during  the 
last  few  months. 

Supplies  of  mest  types  of  non^cigarette  tobacco  are  substantial 
but^  the  1950  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  crops 
were  reduced  in  size  and  quality  by  adverse  weather  conditions. 
Acreage  allotments  for  the  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  types  in  1951 
are  about  the  same  as  in  I95O  and  total  supplies  Of  these  types  at  the 
outset  of  th«  I95I-52  marketing  year  are  expected  to  be  ample  to  meet 
foreseeable  needs.  Supplies  of  continental  cigar  filler  and  binder 
types  are  at  their  highest  level  since  the  early  19U0's,  Except  for. 
Pennsylvania  filler  (type  kl),   the  continental  filler  and  binder  types 
will  be  under  acreage  allotments  for. the  first  time  in  several  years. 
The  1951  total  acreage  allotment  for  these  types  is  only  about  5  percent 
less  than  the  I550  harvested  acreage,    ' 

The  principal  domestic  outlet  for  fire-cured  tobacco  is  in  snuff 
emd  dark  air-cured  is  used  mainly  for  chewing  tobacce.  Snuff  consumption 
in  1950  was  h^  million  pounds— si i^tly  below  the  I9U9  total,.  The  195O 
output  of  all  chewing  tobacco  is  estimated  at  Bf  million  pounds— down 
about  3  million  ftom   I9U9  and  the  lowest  on  record.  However,  the  I95O 
output  of  scrap  chewing,  which  uses  lower  grades  of  cigar  binder  and 
comprises  about  U5  percent  of  total  chev;ing,  remained  about  the  same  as 
in  19^+9 •  Some  increases  over  the  1950  levels  of  both  sniuff  and  chewing 
tobacco  consumption  seem  probable  in  1951* 

Cigar  consumption  in  the  United  States  during  I95I  is  expected 
to  rise  above  the  5  l/2  billion  level  of  I9 50,  During  the  last  half  of 
I950t  cigar  consumption  averaged  about  2  percent  higher  than  in  the  same 
period  of  a  year  earlier.  The  President's  tax  program  has  recommended 
a  realignment  of  the  excise  tax  schedule  on  cigars  with  substantial  increases 
In  effective  rates  on  practically  all  price  classes. 
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■•.■'.;'  .  Cigarette  output  in  1950  .at  392-  billiqrC.va.s  the  largest,  on  recor^d  -- 
5  ■Mllion  above  .the  pueyioua  iiigh  point  in  X^l+d.'  '  The  to.tal  1,9^9 -output'. 
*;  at -385  'billion  was  less  than  in  19^.8  'because. '.of  the.  Taduction  in  ,.ex;^o,rts 
vhich  more  than  offset  the  rise  in  domestic  use..  In  1950  .the  domestic  ^ 
consxxmption  of  cigarettes  reached  a  new  high  of -361  .M.Jl.lio'n .-,-..  a'b out 
9  billion  more  than  in  19^9  •• -During  tJie  first  Tialf  o.t  l$^'^>.  .United  St'ates 
cigarette  consumption  vas  about  1.6, .percent  more  ."tijan  .in ^ 'the;. same  period 
of  19^9.  During  the  last  half  of  .1950,  consumption  was  .3,»..5  .'percent  high- 
er than  the  same  period  of  19^9.  The.  stronger  consum$r'.demai;d  .for  J. .  .  _ 
cigarettes  was  partly  a  reflection  of  .the  higher  Revels,  of . income  a^d 
employment  stemming- from  the  national  defense  pfogrpm.  ,.Uith  even  great- 
er economic  activity  in. prospect  during  the  rest  of  i951.as  tlie  result  . 
of  the  stepped-up  defense  program,  cigarette  production  and  consumption'  "/ 
are  likely  to  reach  new  peaks  in  1951. 

■   •  .    ...   I 

Leading  cigarette  manufacturers  increased,  their.  priQ^s  in  late 
July  and  re,tail  prices  in  large  cities  rose  h   percent.  The  Decembe?-.  1950  . 
aver&ge  retail.- price  for  cigarettes,  in  large.eities  was  2k   percent  higher, 
than  in  19^-5>  ■v^en  World  War  II  price  controls  were  in  effect.  After 
deducting  the  Federal  excise  tax  from  the  average  retail.. price .,.  tfee  rela.7 
tive  increase  since  19^5  amounts  to  i+2  percent.  Part  of  tWs. increase  was 
due  to  new  and  increased  State  and  local  taxes.  .The  Feder.al  excise  .'tax'  .: 
on  small- cigarettes  of  $3-50  per  thousand  (equivalent .to  7  cents  per  . 
package,  of' 30^  has.  bpen  the  same  since.,  November  19'^2.  .  In... e.arly  February 
following  the  President's  general-  tax  message,  the  Secretary  of  the-  .. 
Treasury  at  Congressional  Hearings  recommended  an  increase  in  the  Federal.' 
excise  tax  on  cigarettes  to  $5.00  per  thousand  (equivalent  to  10  cents 
per  package  .of  .20),  If  adopted  by,  Congress.,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
cigarette  tax  increase .would  bring  in,  5OI  million  dollars  in  additional 
revenue..  .  (For  19^   calendar  year- colle.ct ions  and  comparisons  see  tabl^  .15e) 

"'.■"';     ■•.  ■     •■■  ■.■-■>■-  ■', 

In  1950  about  32  billion  cigarettes  --8  percent  of  total  TJnited  ,; 

States  cigarette  manufacture  --  were  .tax-free..  Of  this  quantity,,  approx-' 
imately  I8  billion  were  for., overseas  .personnel,  sea  stores,,  territories, 
and  certain  other  tax-free  purposes.  This  was. an  increase  over  19^9  and 
was  due  principally  to  increased  procurement  for  ov'ersea.s  forces.  '  E:q)orts 
to  foreign  countries  accounted  for  the  other  Ik   billion  tax-free  cigarettes 
in  1950 V  Cigarette  .exports  from  the  United  States  last  year  were  the 
smallest  for  any  year  since  World  War  II.  The  major  drop  bietween  19^9  and 
1^50  was  in  the  quantity  going  to  the  Philippine  republic,  vAiere  restric 
tions  were  put  into  effect  to  conserve  dollar  exchange.  SevSral  other 
,^  major  foreign  qutlets  also  took  less  United  States  cigarettes  "but  Tangier- 
French  Morocco,  Hong  Kong,  'Venezuela,  and  Belgium-L'uxembourg  took  larger 
quantities.   (See  table  1.)  The  combined  quantity  going  to  -the  numerous 
foreign  countries  other  than  those  specifically  listed,  increased  sharply 
from  19I19  to  1950  after  showing  a  drop  from  19^6  to  19^9. 
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Tatle  1.-  Cigarette  exports  from  the  United  States,  average  193^-38, 

annual  19^*^8-50  with  percentages 


Calendar  year 

:  Percent 

Country 

•  Average   : 
193^-38  : 

19^+8     • 

• 

19i+9     '• 

« 
• 

1950 

:  1950  is 
:  of  I9I+9 

Million 

Million 

MiUion 

Million 

Percent 

Philippines,  Eep.   of     ; 
Tangier -Fr.  Morocco 
Hong  Kong                           ! 
Venezuela 
Netherlands  Antilles     ; 

12 

22 
39 

105 

11,575 
9U1 

ihQ  ■ 
■    -702 
1,221 

7,1+22 

1,223 

983 

1,291 

1,526 
1,391+ 
1,11+3 
1,055 
968 

21 
111+ 
116 
120 

75 

Belgium-Luxembovirg 

Panama  and  Oasal  Zone 

Switzerland 

.Sweden 

Cuba 

63 

389 

..■.   16 

:     80 

■^      hi 

1,518 
719 
837 
359 
312 

iGh 
618 
680 

597 
302 

950 
616 

513 
336 
278 

121+ 
100 

75 
56 
92 

I»fexico 

Italy 

Czechoslavakia                 j 

Netherlands 

Hungary                               : 

31 

:            31+ 

1 

128 

1 

285 

789 
135 

580 

:  31+7 

35»+ 
555 
207 
286 

26U 

21+7 
21+1 

179 
110 

76 
70 

1+3 
86 

38 

Other  countries               : 

1,258 

3,929 

3,039 

i*,Ug« 

ll+g 

Total  all  countries   : 

h,no 

25,168 

19.51+7 

lif,50g 

73 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Compiled  from  publications  and 
records  of  Department  of  Commerce. 

Cigars  ,   .  , 

Some  increase  in  cigar  consumption  seems  likely  to  accompany  the 
higher  levels  of  economic  activity  and  consumer  incomes  in  prospect  for 
1951.  United  States  smokers  consumed  approximately  5,538  million  cigars 
in  I95O--  a  slight  decline  from  the  5,587  million  in  191+9.  This  com- 
parison is  based  on  indicated  tax -paid  withdrawals  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Bevenue.  During  the  first. half  of  1950,  cigar  con- 
sumption was  running  k  percent  below  the  same  period  in  191+9  but  in  the 
last  half  of  1950,  averaged  over  2  percent  above  that  of  the  comparable 
period  a  year  earlier.  It  is  estimated  that  in  addition  to  the  tax -paid 
cigars,  there  were  between.  1+0  and  50  million  tax-free  cigars.  An  in 
creasing  number  were  going  overseas  in  the  latter  half  of  1950. 

For  1950  as  ^  whole,  cigars  selling  at  8  cents  or  less  accounted 
for  50  percent  of  the  total  volume  compared  with  1+8  percent  in  19I+9  and 
1+2  percent  in  19I+8.  In  the  last  half  of  1950,  a  slightly  smaller  pro- 
portion of  cigars  were  in  the  8-cents-or-less  category  then  during  the 
first  half  of  1950.  Cigars  selling  for  more  than  8  cents  accounted  for 
most  of  the  net  gain  in  the  la,st  half  of  1950  over  the  last  half  of  I9I+9. 
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The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  •v^olesale  price  index  for  popular  brand 
cigars  in  December  1950  was  3.6  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  This 
index  has  risen  29. '+  percent  since  December  19^+5. 

The  President's  tax  program  has  recommended  a  realignment  of  the  ex- 
cise tax  schedule  applicable  to  cigars.  The  new  schedule  would  increase  the 
effective  rate-  of.  tax  on  all  except  the  very  lowest-priced  cigars-.  It  provide 
for  13  tax  classes  according  to  intended  retail  price  compared  with  7  under 
the  present  cigar  tax  schedule.  Under  the  proposed  nev  schedule,  the  rate  on 
6-cent  cigars,  now  $4.00,-  would  be  increased  to  $6. 50. per;  1,000;  on  10-cent 
cigars,  from  $10.00  to  $12.75  per  1,000;  and  on ^15 -cent  cigars,  from  $10.00  t 
$21.75  per  1,000.  The  increase  in  revenue  under  the  new  schedule,  if  adopted 
was  estimated  at  25  million  dollars,  (See  table  15  for  .1950  collectipns  and 
comparisons.) 

Imports  of  dutiable  cigars  into  the  United  States  totaled  11. 9, million 
in  1950  compared  with  10. 3  million  in  I9U9.  All  except  about  1  percent  of 
the  dutiable  cigars  came  from  Cuba.  Imports  of  duty  free  cigars  from  the 
Philippine  Republic  totaled  71+0,000  in  1950  compared  with  566,000  in  19^9. 
This  is  far  below  the  quantity  that  could  be  entered  under  the  duty-free 
annual  quota  of  200  million  established  under  the  Philippine  Trade  Act  of 
191+6. 

Shipments  of  cigars  to  the  United  States  from  Puerto  Rico  diiring 
1950  dwindled  sharply  and  amounted  to  less  than  one -half  million  compared 
■with  about,  k   l/2  million  in  each  of  the  preceding  2  years. 

Exports  of  cigars  from  the  United  States  in  1950  totaled  about  2  1/g 
Mllion  compared  with"  3  million  in  19^+9 .  This  is  the  smallest  number  for 
' any  year  since  World  War  II  and  also  below  the  prewar  average. 

Smoking  Tobacco  > 

The  1950  output  of  smoking  tobacco  was  close  to  I09  million  pounds  -- 
about  1  million  more  than  in  191^9.  For  the  past  5  years,  the  annual  output 
of  smoking  tobacco  has  fluctuated  only  to  a  minor  extent.  Output  in  I95I  may 
be  a  little  larger  than  In  1950.  Domestic  consumption  at  about  106  million 
pounds  in'  1950  was  about  the  same  as  in  I9U9,  but  the  output  for  tax-free 
purposes  was  over  3  million  pounds--  up  about  1  million  poiuids.  Larger 
quantities  for  overseas  personnel  probably  account  for  most  of  the  increase 
since  exports  were  down  a  little. 

The  BLS  index  of  wholesale  prices  for  smoking  tobacco  went  up  2.1+  per- 
cent in  I9I+9  and  another  1.1  percent  from  September  to  October. in  1950.  This 
index  has  risen  17  percent  since  191+5.  (If  the  excise  tax  is  deducted,  as  in 
the  chart  oh  the  cover  page,  the  rise  amounts  to  20  percent.) 

In  rural  areas,  prices  of  packaged  smoking  tobacco" averaged  nearly 
3  percent  higher  in  December  than  in  June  1950  and  have  risen  21  percent 
since  I9I+5. 

The  1950  exports  of  packaged  smoking  tobacco  totaled  561+,000  pounds, 
17  percent  less  than  in  191^9.  Canada  (including  Newfoundland)  is  a  major 
outlet.  The  Philippine  Republic,  the  second  ranking  foreign  outlet  in  191^9, 
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took  sharply  less  in  1950.  The  1950  exports  of  manufactured  bulk  totacco 
totaled  l,lvli-5,000  pounds --3  percent  less  than  in  1914-9.  The  principal  foreign 
destinations  were  Mexico,  Haiti,  Bolivia,  and  Dominican  Republic. 

The  1950  tax  collection  on  cigarette  papers  for  "roll -your -own 
cigarettes"  increased  about  8  percent  over  19'+9,  and  this  may  te  some  in- 
dication of  a  larger  number  of  hand -rolled  cigarettes;  but  data  for  comparing 
the  number  of  free  cigarette  papers  used  by  consumers  are  not  available. 

Chewing" Tobacco 

Manufacture  of  chewing  tobacco  in  the  United  States  fell  to  a  new  low 
in  1950.  An  estimated  87  million  pounds  were  produced,  coEipared  with  90  mil- 
lion in  1914-9  and  96  million  in  I9U8.  The  trend  in  chexdng  tobacco  has  been 
downward  since  World  War  I,  but  this  was  interrupted  during  World  War  II, 
vAien  an  upturn  occurred.  This  was  attributed  mainly  to  greater  employment 
in  hazardous  occupations,  where  smoking  was  forbidden.  Such  a  development 
may  occur  again  as  employment  in  defense  industries  ia  stepped  up,  but 
probably  to  a  lesser  extent.  In  World  War  II,  the  upturn  in  consumption 
of  chewing  tobacco  amounted  to  about  23  percent. 

During  January -November  1950,  consumption  of  plug  and  twist  dropped 
below  that  in  the  same  months  of  19i)-9>  fine -cut  held  even,  and  scrap  chew- 
ing was  up.  a.  little.  Plug  and  scrap  are  the  major  categories  and  accounted 
for  around  k^  percent  each  of  total  chewing  tobacco  consumption. 

The  BLS  index  of  wholesale .prices  for  chewing  tobacco,  at  least 
through  December  1950,  had  not  changed  in  over  k   years .  Only  two  changes 
in  this  index  have  occurred  since  the  mid-1930' s  ~-  a  20  percent  rise  in 
191^1*-  and  an  8  percent  rise  in  the  latter  half  of  19li-6. 

The  1950  exports  of  chewing  tobacco  from  the  United  States  totaled 
about  1.5  million  pounds  compared  with  2,k  million  a  year  earlier.  Australia 
increased  her  takings  and  accounted  for  nearly  .two -thirds  of  all  the  chewing 
tobacco  exported  from  the  United  States.  Panama  (including  Canal  Zone)  also 
took  more  but  a  very  sharp  reduction  occurred  in  the  quantity  going  to  the 
Philippine  Republic,  the  chief  single  outlet  in  I9U9.  Other  foreign  desti- 
nations taking  less  in  I95O  than  in  I9U9  were  Canada  (including  Newfoundland), 
the  United  Kingdom,  Netherlands  Antilles,  and  the  French  Pacific  Islands. 
Plug  and  twist  are  the  two  major  kinds  of  chewing  tobacco  exported;  and  vAiile 
much  less  plug  went  out  last  year  than  in  191^9,  exports  of  twist  increased. 

Snuff  . 

Tax -paid  withdrawals  of  snuff  in  1950,  as  indicated  by  stamp  sales, 
totaled  kO  million  pounds  compared  with  h'^  million  in  191^9.  The  cumulative 
figure  for  the  first  9  months  of  1950  was  slightly  above  the  same  period 
in  I9I4-9,  but  the  figvire  for  the  last  3  months  of  195O  was  11  percent  lower 
than  in  the  comparable  period  of  19l)-9.  This  decline  is  believed  to  be 
temporary  and  snuff  consumption  in  I95I  is  expected  to  exceed  that  of  1950. 
Snuff  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  relatively  stable  but  a  moderate 
inci*ease  did  occur  during  World  War  II.  Following  the  ws^,,  snuff  consumption 
fell  off  some  but  still  remiained  above  the  average  of  the  prewar  'years. 
Exports  of  snuff  from  the  United  States  are  negligible. 
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The  BLS  indieX' of'^''^ble&&lfe9:ft'ic^-' f&i*  dry  swfeet  snuff  vent  up  more 
than  It  percent  from-  Novemfcer  'tr6-''De©%febfer  1950.  '  This  index  as-  of  Decemter 
1950  vas--60  percent  high&r  th^aa  iall9fr5.'  ^"  '  ■  "• 

EXPORTS  OF  IMMMUFACTURE3)'T0BACGO  FROM.  THE  ^OTITED' STATES  I^ 

-  United  States  expoirts  of  liiiteiufactured  tobacco  in  1950  totaled 
h^G  million  pounds  valued  at  250  iaillibn  dolleirs.  Export  volume  vas 
h   1/2  percent  less  than  in  19^9  hut  the  dollar  value  was  dovn  hy  less 
than  1  percent.  The  declared  value  per  pound  in  the  last  half  of  195Q.'was 
56.5  cents  --  .11  percent  ahove  that  in  the  last  half  of  19^9-  This  was 
principally  a  reflection  of  the  higher  prices  paid'  for  export  purchases 
from- the  1950  flue -cured  crop.  The  volume  of  United  States -tobacco  exports 
in. 1950  was  the  fifth  largest  for  any  year  since  1931  and  the  dollar  value 
was  thei  fifth  largest  on  record,  ":  i  . 

'Export  demand^-  ie  expected  to  he  strong  for  1951  crop  tobacco  and 
exports  for  this  year  are  likely  to  exceed  last  year's  total.  Stocks  of 
United  States  tobacco  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries  are  low  relative  to 
consumption  requirements.  EGA  assistance  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  chief 
single  foreign  outlet  for  United  States  tobacco,  was  suspended  as  of 
January  1,  1951.  The  gold  and  dollar  reserves  of  the  IMited  Kingdom  and 
the  sterling  area  showed  considerable  improvement  in  the  past  year  but, 
although  favorable  to  United  States  tobacco  exports,  the  financial  resources 
of  the  sterling  area  are  not  yet  considered  adequate.  Expenditures  for 
rearmament,  price  increases  in  the  dollar  area,  and  the  payment  of  interest 
and  principal  to  the  United  States  and  Canadian  lines  of  credit  are  factors 
affecting  the  economic  position  of  Britain  in  1951.  Relaxation  of  controls 
over  Britain's  imports  from  dollar  areas  is  not  contemplated,  and  the  drive 
for  dollar  earning  exports  will  be  maintained. 

The  increase  in  United  States  imports  from  western  European  countries 
has  contributed  to  the  iniproved  economic  position  of  these,  countries.  The 
total  dollar  value  of  all  United  States  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  first  three-quarters  of  1950  was  35  percent  larger  than  in  the  iaame  period 
of  19^9.  The  value  of  imports  from  all  other  participating  European  Recovery 
Program  countries  combined  was  nearly  30  percent  higher. 

In  1950  the  United  Kingdom,  \*ile  taking  about  28  percent  of  total 
United  States  tobacco  exports,  took  the  smallest  annual  quantity  since 
1932  except  for  the  2  war  years,  19UO  and  19UI,  Next  to  Britain,  Germany 
was  the  ranking  foreign  outlet  for  United  States  tobacco,  accounting  for 
17  percent  of  the  total  in  1950.  However,  the  1950  Germany  takings  were 
smaller  than  in  191^9  (see  table  2),  although  substantially  larger  than  in 
the  prewar  years.  Netherlands  ranked  third  and  took  slightly  less  -vdiile 
Belgium,  ranking  fourth,  sharply  increased  her  takings.  Both  countries 
took  much  more  than  the'average  for  I93U-38.  The  Philippine  Republic 


1/  Quantities  of  tobacco  in  this  section  are  stated  in  terms  of  export? 
weight,  -idiich  is  less  thjyitjje. equivalent  faMH-eales  weight.   ]    '  \ 
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Jumped  into' fifth 'place  vith  imicH  larger  takiiige^  in  1950  than  in  19!^9.  Be- 
strictione  oh  dollar  imports  by  the  Philippine  Goviemmant  may  result  In  less 
United  States  tobacco  going  there  in  1951-.  Other  iii5)ortant  foreign  countries 
talcing  more  United  States  tobacco  in  1950  than  in  19^+9  were  Denmarik,  ~ 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Norway,  New  Zealand,  and  Italy  while  those  getting  ,less 
included  Franca,  Portugal, .  Ireland,  Australia,  and  India,  .  ^bccept  f  or  Fr^ce 
and  Australia,  moat  of  these- countries  got  considerably  more  United  States, 
tobacco  in  1950  than  in  the  average  prewar  years. 

Ili6  kiMs  of  United  States  tpbacco' going  to  principal  foreign  desti- 
nations have  shifted  considerably  si^ice  the  pre -World  War  II  period.  This 
is  shown  in  table  3.  With  fe<^  exceptions,  larger  quantities  of.  flue-cureid  ., . 
and  Burley  and  smaller  quantities  of ] fire -cured  tobacco  w&nt  empually  to 
the  specified  countries  in  the  rece^t^  5' years  than  in  the' 193^-38  period. 
The  United  States  tobacco  trade  with '.China  in  flue -cured  and  stems  has 
dwindled  to 'practically  nothing.  In ,1950  Australia  took  just  about  the  . 
same  quantity  of  flue -cured  but  less  Burley  than  in  prewar.  In  the  recent 
years,  Switzerland  h6,s  taken  ,&uch  larger,  quantities  of  Maryland  tobaCpQ 
but  France ,' Belgium, ' and  Netherlands  took  less  than  in  prewar.  Major  de-\  , 
clines  occurred  in  fire -cured" exports  to  France, 'Belgium, 'Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom  betveen  193i4--38  and  recent  years."  Hovrever,  larger  than. pre- 
war quantities  of  fire -cured  ;went  to  Switzerland  and  Sweden  in  I950,** Cigar 
tobacco  experts  in  the  last  2" yeaxB   have  been  mostly  to  Germany.  Cigar 
tobacco  exports,  although  dropping  sharply  from. 19^9  to  1950,  remained 
considerably  above  the' prewar "average.  Most  Black  Fat,  which  is  processed 
largely  from  dark  air-cured  and  some  fire -cured,  goes  to  Nigeria,  Gold. 
Coast,  and  French  Africa,  but  the  amount  in  the  last  2  years  has  been 
substantially  less  than  the  prewar  average. 

Since  the  beginning  of  "the  European  Recovery  Program  in  early  April 
19^8  and  through  December  1950^  ECA  "authorizations  for  tobacco  totaled 
nearly  ij-05  million  dollars  (including  3. '6  million  under  Government  and 
Belief  of  Occupied  Territories).  In .1949  approximately  173  million  dollars. . 
was  authorised.  Announced  authorizations  during' 1950  totaled  about  138 
million  dollars  for  an  estimated  275 .million  pounds  (export  i/eight)  of 
United  States  tobacco*.  •  The  United  Kingdom  accounted  for  approximately 
one -half  of*the  195Q*dollar  total  and  Germany  for  around  12  percent.  Ireland 
Netherlands;  and  France  (including  French  territories)  accounted  for 
8,  6  1/2,  artd  6  percent,  respectively;  Denmark  and  Norway ^^  it  percent  each;  ,  , 
and  the  remainder  went  to  Belgium,  Austria,  Italy,  and  a  fraction  of  a 
peixjent  to  Formosa.  'The  1950  authorized  quajitities  were  apportioned  "oy 
types  about 'as  follows:  flue -cured,  '78  p'ercent,  •  fire-cure.d,  10  percent; 
Burley,  9  percent;  cigar  leaf,'  a  little  less  than  2  percent,  dark  ..air- 
cured,  a  little  less  than  1  percent >  .and  Maryland',,  about  .one -half  of   . 
1  percent .         . '  -  •  • 

During  January  this  year,  EGA  announced  additional  authorizations 
for  United  Stiites  tobacco  totaling  k-.3   million  dollars  --  3- 'million  dollars 
for  Germany,  1  million  for  Ireland,  about  one-foiirth  of  a  million  for 
"French  North  Africa,  and  the  remainder  for  Denmark.  About  65  percent  of 
the  authorizations  was  for  flue -cured  and  19  percent  for  cigar  leaf  and  .. 
the  remainder  for  Burley,  fire -cured,  and  Maryland  tobacco. 
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Tatle.  2, -United  States  ej^iorts  of  unmanufactured  to'bacco,  .for  specified 
periods,  "by  types,  and  to.  principal  importing  countries 


(dg<?lfli'6d  wej,^t). 


Type 

and 

country 


Jalsz^rJ^aar 


Mil.  I'b,  M,U.  1^.  Mil,  lb. 


Flue-cured  - 
Burley 
Maryland 
Va,  fire-cured 
Ky.  &  Tenn»  " 
One  Sucker 
Green  River  , 
Black,.  Fiat,  etqi 
Cigar  : 
Perique  , 
Stems,  tr. , 
and  scrap 

Total  unmfd. 

Country  of 
destination; 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Belgium-Lux, 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Portugal 

Denmark       J 

Ireland       t 

Switzerland 

Norway. 

Sweden 

Italy 

China 

Australia 

India-Pakistan 

New  Zealand 

Philippine  Rep, 

Other  countries 

Total 


32^,9 
11,6 

5.5 
9.7 
53.7 
.  .7 
3.0 

..9.0 
1.3 

17.S 
^37.3 


213.9 
21,0 

15.5 

15.6 

12,6 

KB 

4.6 

.  7.4 
3.8 
4.7 
7.2 
1.1 
4g.2 
lg,4 

2o6 

2.5 
1.2 

52.2 


379.9 
35.1 

li 

28.5 

6.6 

3.2 

4.8 

22.4 

.1 

5.1 

49g.2 


167.3 
15.8 

lg.4 
33.8 
87.1 
11.1 

il.'6 

25.3 

10.7 

7.4 

5.8 

2.5 

19.6 

6.2 
1.1 

6'4.2 


1/  Preliminary, 

2/  less  than  50*000  pounds. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Department  of  Commerce, 


382.6 

37.5 

6.7 

5.7 
24.6 

2,0 

1,2 

3.6 
7.3 

.1 

5.4 
476.1 


133.1 
8.5 
27.7 
32.2 
81.  g  : 
6,1 
l4,g 
17.6 
14.4 

.  7.7 

.3 
ig.l 

5.5 
6.5 

27.1 
58.4 


437.3       498,2       476.1 


July-December 

:  1950  as 
1950     '•  percent- 
i/ ,      :    age.  of 


■949 


Mil.   1\   Mil,  IT?,  Mil,   Ih,    Percent 


216.6 

5.5 
2.2 

4.7 
19.4 
■    .5 

'  .9. 

4.6- 
,B 
M 

9.5 

264.7 


264,8 

258,6 

18.5 

19.9 

4.2 

3.1 

2.8 

5.1 

11.7 

12.2 

2.1  . 

.   1.0 

.6 

.8 

2.0, 

.   2,1 

6.2 

'   4.1 

.1 

.1 

.9  . 

^.^ 

313.9 

309.4 

:     159.9 

152.6 

12g.g 

:        1,4 

7.6 

4.2 

:        8,4 

13.4 

15.6 

:        8.3 

17.8 

13.6 

: .      6.7 

'39.7  • 

52.3 

s        2.3 

5.3 

1.3 

:        2,9 

3.7 

7.4 

:        4.g 

16.5 

12.  g 

:        2.0 

6,3 

8.5 

t    .     2.9 

4.6 

4.7 

X        5.1 

.2.3 

10.4 

:          .6 

"?3  - 

.3 

:       22.9 

2/    ' 

.2 

:         g.g 

9.8 

10.6 

:        1.5 

2.9 

3.3 

5         1.5 

3.5 

3.2 

•                     •'^ 

1.0 

1.9 

:      24.1 

26.6 

30*3 

264.7        313.9        309.4 


9? 
lOg 

74 
111 
104 

48 

133 

105 

66. 

100 

4g9 
99 


g4 

55 
116 

76 
132 

25 
200 

78 

135 
102 
452 
100 

log 
114 

91 
190 
110 

99 


Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of 
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irte  of  unicamifaotured  to'becco,  by  types,   to  specified  countrlesi  aTerBge'195'*-38,siinoall9lt9l/i  1950I/ 
(geclared  velght) 


Country 

;    nuB-    ; 

]     cured     .* 

Burley 

:  Maryland 

:          Fire-cured 

One 
Sucker 

■      ttreen 
;     HlTer;- 

■     Black  , 

-  -Cigar 

:      Stems, 
:  trinnln^, 
:an,d  scrap 

Tota"' 

and 
year 

:  VlrginU 

:  Kentucky- 
;TenneeEee 

sj' 

:M11.  «. 

Mil,  n. 

Mil,   ID, 

Mil,   It, 

Mil.   lb; 

rill,  ik- 

Mil.   1*. 

Mil.  Xb. 

Mil.   lb 

Mil,   lb. 

Mil.  1*. 

Unite!  Klngdoo 

AT.  193'*-3S 

:         307.0 

o.e 

■    2/ 

1.6 

a-.  8 

,     '2/  ■  • 

1.8 

■3/ 

0.1 

0.2 

213.3 

igitg 

:         163.S 

.8 

0.1 

.    -T  .■: 

1.2 

0.0 

•..    .6    • 

0,0 

.1 

.0 

167.3 

1950 

!         130.5 

,2    .. 

■.''-   •°' 

.5 

1.1 

.1 

.6   .. 

'     .0 

ZJ 

2/ 

133.1 

yrance 

;  \'^'  "■    ' 

.    At..  1331*t38       '■  " 

:    '     '    -1^3: 

.2'  - 

.6 

2/     •■.- 

18'.S 

■•  .0, 

■■,"   .0 

■'.■  '2/  . 

2/ 

.0 

21.0 

.    ■      -         ■19'*9     ...   :  ■-: 

:    ■   1-1 

.P   .. 

.   "■        .2' 

.0 

I0i5' 

3.0  ^ 

, .  -^^r    ■ 

.0 

U    -. 

■>          .0 

15.S 

.    ,;,       .    .1956  ■  -.  .  ■" 

i  ■  .  '•' 

.k 

'\       ^- 

.    .    .0   ' 

■♦-7  . 

■.p 

■       •^'  ■ 

.0    . 

2^ 

.0 

8.5 

*  Bfelgium-Luxen'bourg " 

. 

'--■ 

„  ■  ■  ■  '■•    AT.  193l*-3S  , 
■    >19&9.        ' 

;■  '  :5:8' 

'   ?-^ 

..    •.     .5' 

.5  '. 

5.8 

'  ■ -.1* 

■     .8 

.1 

.1 

.3 

15.5 

:          11.1 

.    1*.2 

.2 

■    .3    ■• 

■■■     1.5 

■       .2 

.3 

.0 

.6 

3/ 

18,1* 

•J  ■    ■■■       1950   : 

:  ■• "  19.2 

■,  5.0, 

•  ^     ■■.3 

.1 

.■  "I'S    ' 

.1*- 

.3 

.0 

.6 

3./ 

27.7 

Jtetfierlanile 

-    ,-  ■ 

.  ,„AT..,l;93l»^3S 
■    19% 

:'"'■    7.1* 

1.1 

^  ■     2.0 

.6 

i*.i* 

.iO. : 

y 

2/ 

,  -Jl 

'  '  ■'  2/ 

15.6 

2l|.6 

2.U 

.1 

■X 

l^, 

y 

..    .6 

■      2/ 

■1.0 

'    ■       .8 

33.8 

1950 

;         £3.1* 

3.5 

.1*.. 

.•-:i2/'- 

.0 

.0 

.5; 

^             .2 

32.2 

jennany 

A 

.  ■  ■     W- 

AT.  193'*-3S-      ■  ■; 

':■  •         k.l 

.5 

•'.  .2- 

1.2 

.r3.S 

2/ 

2/ 

.2 

.3' 

.■■2.2 

12.6 

.      ...       igijj . 

■■    .  ■  58a 

10.9 

.    .V..- 

■■.5 

",  ?-5  ■ 

.3 

.2 

■  .0  ■ 

14.0- 

.2 

87.1 

■     •    ■     .  ■  W50  .      , 

!          6i*.i* 

11.6 

■  ;!*" 

••3' 

■     ;;-.8 

.1 

.0 

■   .0 

.?•■' 

■.5 

81.8 

Portugal 

.   ."  ■' 

■.-:    "./ 

•      A*.  193'*-3S 

.7 

'  ?-5 

2/ 

.■fc  ■•' 

'■1.1 

■  .•.-.0 

■  .0 

2/ 

'■'-;0' 

.  iO 

'i*.s 

■  -         .1949.  ..  ■ 

3.8 

6.7 

2/ 

2/ 

,.  vv 

.0. 

.-.o  ■ 

.0 

■..<l-> 

t'   "i^/O 

11.1 

-1950    . 

1.8 

3.8 

.0 

.0 

•    .1* 

':b 

.0 

3/ 

■  ■  .■0. 

...•.« 

6.1 

Denina-rfc  ■  .' ."»  *. 

- '  " 

*  J' 

...  ,-1 

•  at;.193'*-3«-.. 

2.2 

.8. 

.1 

.2    . 

;•.  1.0 

■27- 

V 

■'     2/     . 

U-'. 

.■-'■'■•  .2 

U.5 

.   .;  ■  •     igltg' 

8.1 

1.6 

2/ 

.1    •• 

■ .  -^■. 

;0 

■  .0  , 

■'    .0 

1.1 

•    -      .2 

11.6 

,,■1950   ,         '•• 

10.6 

1.8 

.1 

.1*   '. 

'■:-^:3- 

.0 

■:  .0-  ■  ■ 

."   '.-'^ 

■.li^ 

■          .6 

\h.z 

Ireland    ;  .   ... 

",  '  ! 

AT.   193^38 

-        6.2 

^,- 

.      2/- 

.2 

.9 

•    2/ 

.1. 

-.0 

"     .0 

-.0 

7.1* 

2l*.5 

2/ 

.9 

2/,    • 

.7 

.0 

.1' 

■-.0 

v;c>' 

.0 

25.3 

1950.      ■ . 

17.1 

.2/     ■ 

,  .''^ 

2/ 

..■*' 

.0 

.0 

■  ■  .0 

.a/-..- 

;    ■  .0 

17.6 

Swltzlerland 

AT.  193lt-38  . 
-19%.., 

.1- 

.1 

■i.j. 

.    .1 

•  ■•  i.'g ' 

2/ 

.0 

.    3/.   .- 

;.o  '• 

•         2/ 

3.8 

3.1 

.5 

..      5.6: 

'     .2 

■,    1.1' 

2/ 

.2/ 

.0 

.1 

.0 

10.7 

1950 

5.5 

.6 

5.0; 

-:'.    .3-'- 

2.7 

.0 

"       .0 

.0 

.1 

.1 

ll*.l* 

Forvay         ,     . 

.     ..   \ 

. 

AT.  193't-38 
.   19%    ■ 

.3 

H-' 

1.8 

.8 

2/ 

3/ 

.    2/ 

'2/    ■■ 

3/ 

l*.7 

1.1 

2/ 

1.3 

•3 

3/ 

.0 

."•     .0 

A:- 

.-    '..   .1 

7.1* 

1950 

3.6 

1.3 

2/ 

2.0 

3/ 

.0 

.0 

2/  '• 

-.    -"•^' 

7.7 

Sweden 

.•,•:.■ 

AT.  193't-38 
1949 

U 

.5 

2/   ■■ 

■1.0. 

.   .  2-.0. 

.  '     .0 

2/  , 

.0 

'2/      . 

,-:■   1.0 

.7.2 

.1.3 

.0 

■  ,a/. 

■■■1.7 

1     .0 

.0 

.0 

•      .1   ' 

■       1.2 

5.8 

1950 

■  6;3 

2.9 

.0 

.  ,'^;> 

.  ;    2.5 

.0 

3/:v.- 

.   -      .0 

.2/. 

1.3 

13.7 

Italy 

_,   •      ' 

J' 

-•  11^^' 

1.9 

.3 
.0 

2/ 
.0 

■   .1.'' 
■'  .0  . 

''■':i^ 

.0 
.0 

.0    , 

.0  - 

.0 

..  ^  .0 

.0 

.0     ■ 

1.1 
2.5 

1950 

1.8- 

3/ 

.0. 

.   1/  ■ 

.8 

-.o^ 

.0 

.          -        .0    : 

2/ 

.0 

2.6 

China 

_ ,    , 

AT.  193l(-J8 

36.6 

.1 

2/     ■ 

2/ 

2/ 

.0 

-.0  -. 

.0 

-.0  • 

11.5 

U8.2 

.,       igl^g-,.. 

1.3^ 

■  .0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.8 

.0 

.0 

2/     . 

1.8   , 

■'      3.1 

1950 

.1 

.0 

■      '.0  ■ 

.0. 

.0    . 

.0 

■  .0  .' 

'  .0 

■:o 

.2,_ 

.        .3 

Australia 

- 

AT.  19311-38 

17.5 

.6 

2/ 

.3 

2/ 

.0  :■' 

■     .0     ; 

■  21 

2/  " 

.0     t 

■    ir.k 

l^ks 

'    19.3  . 

.2 

.0 

.2 

.0 

.0 

.0- 

.0 

2/  ■ 

.0      • 

19:6 

1950 

■17.6 

.2 

2/ 

.3 

.0 

■  .0 

i 

.0  .;  ■ 

.0 

2/ 

.0    ■ 

18.1 

India  and  Pakistan 

*  " 

1.  - 

• 

At.  193l»,3^  .■ 

2.6 

3/ 

.0 

2/ 

2/ 

■  lO', 

■.'  ''.o  -■ 

3/ 

-.0 

.0 

.       2.S 

191*9 

7.2 

.0 

.0 

2/ 

.0  ■ 

.0 

.      .0 

.0 

2/ 

.0- 

7.2 

1950- 

5.5 

.0 

,     .0 

2/ 

.0.. 

,   ■    .6'' 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

5.5 

Hew  Zealand 

. 

:  '■ 

AT.  193l*-38      - 

■  -2.3 

3/     * 

.0 

:2 

2/ 

.0 

.0 

.0 

2/ 

.0 

..    2.5  . 

19U9 

5.7 

•      .0 

.0 

.1 

.0 

•0    -, 

^  .-.•  .-0 

2/ 

.0 

•■     6.2 

.1550  ,  .  .  • 

. '         6.2 

.0 

■     .0 

.2 

.1 

•    '" 

.0     ' 

"     ■     .0 

.0 

.0 

.-6i5^ 

Total  aboTB  oonntrie* 

At.  193l»-38 

296.5 

10.3 

n 

8.3 

.1*3.8 

'       \k-' 

2.7 

■    .3 

.6 

•    I5.i* 

38'3.9 

191*9 

339.6 

29.7 

1*.0 

2U.7 

■  3^  ■- 

-     2.9 

.0 

17.2 

^.l 

1*32.9 

1950 

3l6;9 

31.3- 

6.2 

5.1 

20.5 

..  -^ 

.9- 

.0 

5.3 

3.1     ■ 

390. 6 

Total  all  countries 

AT.  193l*-3S 

32i*.9 

11;  6 

■      5.5 

u 

53.7 

d 

'■'  '3.0 

■  ■  ^a 

2^:^ 

'  17.8-  .- 

1*37.3 

191*9 

379.9 

35.1 

7.9 

28.5 

3.2 

■5.1 

1*98.2 

1950 

y  382.6 

37.5 

6.7 

5.7 

2l*.0 

2.0 

1.2 

:-.3.6 

^•^ 

....  5.H. 

1*76.1 

1/  Preliminary.     2/  Detailed  figures  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  .rounding,     i/  Less  than  50,000  pounds.- -k/  The -19 50  flue-cared 

exports  to  the  Philippine  Eepublio  at  25  million  pounds  were  unusually  large  compared  with  1  million  in  191*9  and  the  l93l*-38 

rverafto  of  .5  million,  /  ■- 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  EeoBomice.     Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  Department  of  Oomaerct, 
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British  Tobacco  Situation 

Home  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Britain  during  1950  is  estimated 
at  close  to  215  million  pounds  compared  with  211  l/2  million  in  1949* 
Approximately  62  percent  of  the  tobacco  for  home  consumption  was  non- 
preferential  tobacco  (mostly  from  the  United  States)  compared  with  about 
66  percent  in  1949,  72  percent  in  1948,  and  77  percent  in  1947.  The 
home  consumption  of  preferential  tobacco  (from  Commonwealth  countries) 
increased  nearly  60  percent  from  1947  to  1950. 

In  1950  consumer  expenditiores  on  tobacco  in  Britain  were  probably 
the  eq\iivalent  of  more  than  2  billion  dollars  (converted  at  official 
rate,  |2.80  =  1  pound  sterling).  The  amount  spent  on  tobacco  by  British 
purchasers  is  3  or  4  times  that  of  10  years  ago,  mostly  because  of  suc- 
cessive increases  in  the  rate  of  tax  collected  in  the  fonn  of  duty  on 
imports.  The  last  increase  in  the  duty  rate  was  in  April  1948»  Since 
that  time,  the  main  duty  rates  in  effect  on  non- preferential  and  pre- 
ferential tobacco  have  been  about  5  and  6  1/2  times  higher,  respectively, 
than  in  the  pre-World  War  II  period.  In  1950  the  duty  paid  by  man\ifacturers 
accounted  for  close  to  80  percent  of  the  price  of  a  package  of  20  cigarettes 
costing  the  consumer  49  cents  (converted  at  official  rate,  $2.80  =  1  poimd 
sterling).  The  collections  from  tobacco  contribute  substantially  to  Govern- 
ment revenues  in  Britain,  In  fiscal  year  1949-50,  about  two- fifths  of  the 
total  from  customs  and  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  receipts  from  all 
taxes  came  from  the  import  duty  on  tobacco. 

Britain  manufactures  and  exports  a  substantial  quantity  of  ciga- 
rettes and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  other  tobacco  products.  The  1950 
manufactured  tobacco  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  totaled  about  43  l/2  mil- 
lion pounds  compared  with  47  l/3  million  in  1949,  Exports  of  cigarettes 
in  1950  amounted  to  4I  million  — 9  percent  less  than  in  1949^  but  exports 
of  other  manufactured  tobacco  were  up  a  little.  The  chief  overseas  out- 
lets for  British  cigarettes  are  Singapore,  Malaya,  Australia,  Belgian 
Congo,  Hong  Kong,  Gold  Coast,  Nigeria,  Egypt,  and  Germany,  Much  of  the 
decrease  in  British  cigarette  exports  from  1949  to  1950  occurred  in  ship- 
ments to  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Gold  Coast.  British  cigarette 
exports  in  the  years  since  World  War  II  have  been  substantially  above 
those  in  the  prewar  period.  In  1950  they  were  55  percent  greater  than 
in  1938.  Reexports  of  vinmanufactured  tobacco  by  Britain  in  1950  at 
4.3.niillion  povmds  were  substantially  above  the  1949  total  of  1,5  million 
pounds , 

British  tobacco  stocks  on  November  30,  1950,  totaled  427  million 
pounds  — 4  1/2  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  also  above  the  level 
for  most  months  since  the  early  years  of  World  V/ar  II.  However,  this  is 
well  below  the  average  level  of  487  million  pounds  for  November  in  the 
prewar  years,  1934-38.  Present  stocks  of  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco 
are  low- probably  a  little  over  1  year's  requirements  in  contrast  to  the 
prewar  level  of  more  than  2  year's  requirements.  On  the  other  hand,  stocks 
of  tobacco  from  preferential  Commonwealth  countries  are  much  larger  than 
prewar  and  stocks  of  Oriental  tobacco  are  probably  eqtiivalent  to  around 
4  years*  reqxiirements. 
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Britain  imported  306  million  pounds  of  tobacco  in  calendar  year 
1950 —  about  4  1/2  million  more  than  in  1949  and  also  more  than  in  1948 
and  1947.  The  quantity  coming  from. the  United  States  totaled  143  3/4  mil- 
lion pounds  — 7  percent  below  1949».  The  United  States  remained  the  chief 
single  supplier  and  accounted  for  47  percent  of  the  total.  However,  except 
for  1940,  a  year  of  severe  interruptions  to  trade  because  of  the  war,  this 
was  the  smallest  percentage  share  ever  furnished  by  the  United  States. 
(See  chart  on  page  l6p)  The  OcmanoasrejAlth  GOtaxtries  have  tatstr^tsed 
their  share  of  the  British  market  substantially  in  comparison  with  the 
pre-World  War  II  years  and  immediate  post-World  War  II  years.  Tobacco 
imports  frcan  Southern  Rhodesia  and  India  increased  to  new  record  highs 
from  1949  to.  1950.  (See  table  4  on  page  17.)  Imports  from  Canada  were 
around  22  percent  above  those  of  each  of  the  preceding  2  years  and  the 
third  largest  on  record.  Tobacco  imports  from  Nyasaland  were  down  a  little 
from  the  record  total  of  1949*  British  tobacco  imports  from  Turkey  at 
nearly  11  million  pounds  in  1950,  although  sharply  below  those  in  1949, 
were  still  above  every  other  previous  year  and  very  much  greater  than  in 
prewar  years.  Imports  of  tobacco  into  Britain  from  Greece  went  down  sharply 
to  only  about  one- sixth  of  the  1949  quantity. 

Tobacco  prices  in  the  leading  countries  supplying  tobacco  to  Britain 
averaged  substantially  higher  in  the  1950  season  than  in  the  preceding 
season.  The  average  price  for  the  1950  United  States  flue-cured  crop  was 
nearly  I6  percent  higher  than  for  the  1949  cropj  the  Southern  Rhodesian 
1950  prices  for  flue-cured  averaged  over  18  percent  above  a  year  earlier; 
the  Canadian  flue-cured  minimum  price  is  up  nearly  5  percent  and  prices 
are  expected  to  average  about  10  percent  higher  than  for  the  1949  crop. 
Further  increases  in  flue-cured  acreage  are  being  planned  for  1951  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  Canada.  Based  on  negotiations  with  the  Southern 
Rhodesia  Marketing  Board,  announcement  has  been  made  that  the  United  Kingdom 
will  endeavor  to  purchase  75  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  of  Southern 
Rhodesian  tobacco  in  1951,  80  million  in  1952,  85  million  in  1953  and 
also  1954,  and  80  million  in  1955  and  also  1956,  or  two-thirds  of  the  crop 
whichever  may  be  less  in  any  year.  This  undertaking  is  subject  to  price 
and  quality  being  satisfactory. 

The  average  price  of  1950  dark  fire-cured  tobacco  in  Nyasaland 
dropped  about  20  percent  below  the  high  1949  average  but  was  above  any 
other  previous  year. 

The  value  of  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  August  through  Decanber  averaged  56.4  pence  per  pound 
(exclusive  of  duty)  compared  with  48.9  pence  per  pound  for  flue-cured  from 
Commonwealth  countries.  In  this  period,  most  of  the  flue-cured  originating 
in  Commonwealth  countries  was  from  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  next  largest 
quantity  was  from  India.  The  average  value  per  pound  of  flue-cured  from 
the  United  States  was  around  7  percent  above  that  from  Southern  Rhodesia 
and  approximately  30  percent  higher  than  that  from  India.  About  98  percent 
of  United  States  flue- cured  and  approximately  80  percent  of  Southern 
Rhodesian  flue-cured  is  imported  unstripped  (stem  not  removed)  while  over 
80  percent  of  the  flue-cured  from  India  comes  in  stripped  and,  therefore, 
contains  more  usable  tobacco  per  pound. 
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TaTsle  4,-  United  Kingdom:     Imports  of  unmanufact-ored 
toljacco  1)7  principal  sources,  annual  1925-50 


Year 


Total 
Imports 


United  '■ 


Commonwealth  countries 


States.;   j^^^ 


Southern;  Nyasa^  '  Canada  >  .'^o**! 
Rhodesia'    land  • '  *       1/ 


Toxfeey  s  Greece 


i- 


tMil.lK  Mil.lK  Mil.l-b,  Mil.lb^  HILO^  Mjl^l^  Mil^J]^  Hiaa^  Mil4^ 


1925    . 

1  109.0. 

162.7 

7.« 

^.1.0 

.  7.1 

1.9''  ■ 

18.9 

"\  1.0 

1.9 

1926 

•  197.2 

,161.4 

,   11.9 

.2/  2.3 

,    9.1 

^;9 

29.8 

*5 

1,0 

1927 

'   222.3 

177..H 

8.4 

9,2 

13.8 

^   5«^ 

4i,0 

.6 

.7 

1928 

!    217.g 

171.8 

10.3 

10.3 

12.2 

6.0  \ 

^3.1 

.5 

.6 

1929 

240.0 

205.4 

9.?'. 

.    4.0 

1,0.7 

5.0 

31.5 

.7 

.9 

1930  . 

!   237.0 

197.8 

13.0 

3.6 

12.8' 

4.0 

35.3 

.6 

.5 

1931 

194.0 

157.2 

9.3 

5.9 

11.1 

6.3 

■^.3 

.2 

.4 

1932 

:  174,9 

,125.2. 

9.2 

10.4 

15.1 

10.7 

47.7 

.1 

.3 

1933 
1934      i 

211.1 

159.9 

13J0 

10,0 

10*4 

i4.o 

49.2 

3/ 

.2 

238,9 

188.9 

9.8 

15.9 

12.5 

8.1 

47.6 

3/ 

.1 

1935      ! 

251.6 

202.5 

11,6 

15.1 

10.1 

7.1 

45.1 

.4 

.7 

1936      . 

.  m 

213.5 

13.7 

15.0 

13.1 

^•5 

52.5 

.4 

.2 

1937      • 

203.3 
256.7 

19.2' 

11^.5 

13.5 

8.6 

,57,3 

1.6 

.3 

193s      1 

;  3^4.8 

32,6 

18,8 

13.»^ 

16.1 

"82,8 

.4 

1.5 

1939      '. 

211.5 

128.0 

21.1 

15.0 

11.7 

30.2 

80.2 

•   ■■  .4 

.4 

1940      1 

141.3 

59.0 

18,7 

24,1 

10.2 

■  g;.5 

63.^  ' 

.1 

.2 

I9UI         ! 

213.7 

r  264,9 

129,4 

26.1 

lli^ 

I2c9  ■ 

2,5 

63.4 

5.3 

6.0 

1942 

180.3 

22,7 

14.3 

10.7 

74,9 

4.3 

3/ 

1943         J 

354.1 

291.1 

17.0 

20,2 

13.9' 

9.1 

61.8 

1.1 

.0 

I9U4  '      • 

229.9. 

180.3 

4,7 

12,6 

15.1. 

«?9 

^3.7 

5tS  . 

.0 

I9H5         " 

36g.g 

432»7 
1  295.6 

309.8 

3^e8 

16.1 

20,6 

11.6 

12,1 

56.0 

2.4 

.0 

1946      ! 

17.6 

23.0 

10.9 

9.2 

62.3 

3»l 

.6 

1947   ^ 

201,2 

22.9 

23,0 

11.9 

22,2 

82,1 

.4 

10,5 

I94git/ 

!    2g0.g 

.172.4 

22,8 

44,0 

l4.l 

12.7 

97.3 

10,2 

.1 

19^  it/ 

!    301.1 

'154.1^ 

38.3 

46.5 

17.8  ■ 

13.0 

119.0 

20.0 

5.9 

1950V 

!  305.8 

1^3.7  ' 

48,1 

61.0 

17.4 

15.8 

146,3 

10.8 

1.0 

2j  Includes  all  Commonwealth  countries. 

2/  Includes  Northern  Rhodesia. 

2/  Iiess  than  50,000  pounds,  .  ' 

k/  Preliminary, 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Compiled  from  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  1925-47  and  AccouiitB  Relating  to  Trade  and  Navigation 
1948-50. 


FEBRUARY  1951  -  18^  -     i 

...  t 

IMPORTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  2/  i 

In  1950  tobacQO  imports  int-o  the  United  States  totaled  about  90  mil-  ] 

lion  pounds  valued  at  76  million  dollars.  This  volume  was  about  2  million  i 

pounds  more  than  in  1949  but  a  little  less  than  the  record  total  of  1947.  ..  ! 

The  dollar  value  of  imported  tobacco  in  1950  was  4  percent  above; the  1949  i 

total.                                        ,     • '  ,  I 

'■■;■  .''•■  ■-'.'■',.■.-    -  ■'  ,.o   .    •         ■■'■.,     '  "'    I 

A  record . quantity  of  cigarette  leaf' was  impofted  in  1950  and  accounted 

for  approximatoiy  threer fourths  of  total  U^'S.  tobacco  imports.  About   •. 
67.  2/3  Vmillion  pounds  of  cigarette  leaf  were  imported  compared  with -the-. 
f)revi6us'high  of '64  million' in  each  of  the  previous  2  years.  More  came  .     | 
in  from  Turkey  than  ever  before  and  comprised  about  71  percent  of  the  total    | 
imported  cigarette' leaf .  A  large  .sale  of  about  24  million. ppunds  by  the  ;    -  i 
Turkish  Monopoly  Administration  to "a  United  States  company. was  reported  in    j 
December  1950.  The  second  ranking  cigarette  leaf  supplier  :was  Greece  but 
a  little  less  was  received  from  there  in  1950  than  a  year  earlier.  The       j 
average  value  per  pound  of  cigarette  leaf  imported  from  Turkey  and  Greece.     ' 
in  1950  varied  only  slightly  from  that  in  1949.  Tobacco  from  Greece  had  ■   ;-: 
a  declared 'value  per  pound  around  50  percerjt  higher  than  that  from  Tiirkey. 
Tobacco  imports  from  Southern  Rhodesia  were  about  the  same  and  Syria  sup- 
plied almost  as  much  as  in  1949  but  less  came   from  gulgaria^and  Yugoslavia. 
Thd  quantity  of  cigarette  leaf  imported  from  Russia  in  1950  ^increased  sharply 
and  exceeded  any  previous  jrear's. 

United  States  stocks  of  foreign  grown  cigarette  and  smoking  tobacco  •;.'  | 

on  \Tanuary'l,  1951,  totaled  about  150  million  pounds,  (unstemmed-wei^t  ■'  i 

equivalent)'  — atiout  6  percent  above  a  year  earlier  a,nd  mor^  than  twp.ce  •  j 

the  pre- World  War  11  average.     .             .  .  /           ;./   :  ' 

United  States  cigar  tobacco  imports  come  mostly  from. Cuba  and.  account  ; 

for  nearly  all  of  the  non-cigarette  tobacco^  imports..  Total  tobacco  from  •  \ 
Cuba  in  195t)  at  nearly  21  million  pounds  were  practi.cally  thje  same  as  in  ? 
each  of  the'  previous  2  years  but  considerably  less  tjjan  in  1947  and;  1946.. 
Approximately  54  percent  of  the  Cuban  tobacco  imported  in  1950  vas  stemmed 

cigar  filler;  25  percent  was  scrapj  19  percent,  -unstemmed  cigar  filler;  and  j 

nearly  2  percent,  cigar  wrapper.  The  filler  and  scrap  classifications  had  ; 
a  slightly  higher  declared  value  per  pound  .in  1950  than  in  1949  but^  Cuban    ■  1 

wrajjper  stayed  about  the  same.     ]  ;  ■  .       ,  '  «  '  ''■ 

Although  more  cigar  wrapper  was  imported  from  Indonesia  in  1950  thani/.  j 

in  1949,  it' was  still  far  below  the  usual  prewar  quantities  from  that  area,  | 

The  declared . value  per  pound  of  Ind9nesian  yrrapper  was  a  little  abov?  the  '  ] 

1949  average.  United  States  imports  of  tobacco  from  the  Philippines  con-  \ 

tinue  to  be  extremely  small  compared  with  prewar.  j 

United  States  stocks  of  Cuban  tobacco  on  January  1,  1951,  totaled 
l5.1  million  pounds — one-fifth  lower  than  a  year  earlier*,  but  stocks  of 
Sumatra  and  Java  tobacco  were  .9  million  pounds —  over  twice  the  relatively    ; 
low  level  of  a  year  earlier. 

The  shipments. of  qigar  tobacco  from  the  United  States  territory  of  r 

Puerto  Rico  in  January-November  totaled  17,3  million  pounds  compared  with,   '  ! 

15,7  million  in  the  same  period  of  1949.  Shipments  of  scrap  increased  almost  ] 

13  percent  while  stemmed  leaf  held  about  even.  The  average  declared  value     1 

per  pound  was  lower  in  1950  than  in  1949,  ■ 

2/  Imports  of  tobacco  for  consumption  from  foreign  countries  and  shipments     ] 

of. the  territory  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States  are  on  a  declared- 
"©ignX'  Dcisxs • 
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Ta*ble  5«-  United  States  imports  fjor  consumption  of  iinmanufactured  to'bacco, 
from  principal  supplying  countries  and  shipments 
from  Puerto  Rico,  for  specif ied  periods 


Classification 

and  country 

of  origin 


Total  imports  2/ 


•—      Cfilend^r  y^p^r '• :_ 


July-December 


•.Average  s    iglio 


1950 
1/ 


^Average 
=193^3^ 


19^ 
1/ 


1950 
1/ 


•  as  peiw 
: centage 
; of  19^g 


mil.yp,  Mi-;L.ii>^  MU.i'b.:;NiI>lK  MU>lt^  Mil.l^.  I^grcent 
66.3        87.9        90.0  :•     33,5        U2,l        lflf,6        106 


Cigarette  leaf 

Unstemmed 

•  kKk 

9i,l 

Turkey 

.     18.2 

1^5.1 

Greece 

!  18. g 

9.9 

Syria 

!    .6 

3.2 

Bulgaria 

1   .6 

1.5 

U.S»S,R. 

!     .1 

1.7 

So.  Rhodesia 

>   3/ 

1.3 

Yogoslavia 

.0 

•^ 

Cigar  leaf  (filler)  ! 

Stemmed 

1   7.2 

11.6 

Cuha 

!    7.1 

11.6 

Unstemmed 

(    If.l 

Kl 

Outa 

1    k.l 

Ki 

Scrap 

!   6.2 

5.^ 

Cuha            1 

!   2*9 

5.0 

Philippines 

!   3.2 

.3 

Cigar  wrapper 

2..1 

.g 

Indonesia  ]i/ 

1*9 

.5 

OuTsa 

I    i2 

i3 

otal  from  OulJei 

1  Ik.J 

21*0 

67.6 

^8.3 
9.6 

3.7 
1.2 
2.1^ 
1.3 
.3 


11.6 

11.3 

3.9 

•  3.9 

5*3 

5.1 

.2 

1.1 

.7 

20,7 


22.6 

9,7 
9.2 

*3 

.3 
.1 
.0 
.0 


3.S 
3.g 

2.1 
2,1 

2.6 

leU 
1,2 

1»2 
1.1 

;1 


Total 
Leaf 
Scrap 


Shipments  from  Pv.erto 
22,6       iYc9        17.5 
17.6        10,3  S,7 

5.0  7,6  8. 6 


30,8 

3^»o 

110 

22.0 

2l+,2 

110 

^.6 

"  ^.9 

107 

1.7 

2.0 

llg 

.8 

.5 

62 

.g 

I'i 

175 

.6 

.6 

100 

.1 

.1 

100 

5.9 

6.0 

102 

5.9 

5.9 

100 

2.2 

2.2 

100 

2,2 

2.2 

100 

2.7 

2.1+ 

89 

2.7 

2.k 

89 

.0 

.0 

oh 

.6 

150 

.2 

3y 

il 

3/ 

— 

7eU    11.0    10.5 


Rico  57 

13.9   11.6' 

10,8     6,2 

3.1    5.^ 


9.9 
6.2 


Prelimina3Tr. 
Includes  tohacco 
separatelyo 
Less  than  5O5OOO 
In  193'^ -3S,  tooa^ 
Data  for  19'jO  i.n 


stems,  not  cut,  ground,  or  pulverized,  not  shown 

pounds, 

!Co  Imporis  from  Netherlands> 

!  for- January 'Ko vernier  and  July-Novemher, 


95 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics . 
Department  of  Commerce, 


Compiled  from  puMications  and  records  of 
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FLUE-CURED,  TYPES  II-1I+ 
1950  Prlcea  Set  a  Record 

Flue-cured  prlcea  for  the  195O  season  for  all  belts  combined  aver- 
aged 5^.7  cents  per  pound- -a  new  record  high.  The  1950  crop  price  averaged 
7.5  cents  per  pound  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  5.1  cents  above  the 
19^8  season  average--the  previous  record.  The  strong  domestic  and  foreign 
demand  maintained  the  1950  price  average  well  above  the  1950  support  level 
of  i)-5.0  cents.  The  1950  crop  price  support  established  at  90  percent  of 
the  June  1950  parity  for  flue-cured  was  5.9  percent  above  the  19^9  support 
level.  The, flue -cured  parity  increased  between  June  19^9  and  June  1950  be- 
cause of  the  higher  base  price  provided  for  in  the  I9U8  and  19U9  agricul- 
tural legislation  and  also  because  of  the  advance  in  the  parity  index 
(prices  paid  by  farmers,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates).  Growers  placed 
about  78  million  pounds  or  6  percent  of  the  total  crop  xinder  Government 
loan  during  the  1950  season.  This  was  a  smaller  quantity  than  in  each  of 
the  three  previous  seasons.  In  the  19^9  season,  10l«-  million  pounds  went 
under  Government  loan--9  percent  of  the  crop.  Total  loan  stocks  on  i'ebruary  1 
1951,  ,were  about  100  million  pounds  as  against  total  receipts  of  approximately 
585  million  pounds  from  19^+6  through  1950. 

# 

;  Gross  income  to  growers  from  the  I950  flue-cured  tobacco  crop  is 
estimated  at  about  69O  million  ■dollars'--approximately  30  percent  more  than 
in  19^9  and  5-I/2  percent  above  the  previous  record  amount  received  for 
the  I9U6  crop..  The  I95O  crop  was  12-1/2  percent  larger  than  the  19^9  crop 
but  7  percent  smaller  than  the 'record  size  I9U6  crop. 

Average  prices  for  gross  sales  (includes  resales)  of  the  individual 
flue-cured  types  for  the  past  seaeon  and  each  of  the  two  previous  seasons 
are  as  follows: 


19^+8 

19I+9 

Marketing? 
1950 

season 
1950 

1950 

ct,  per 
lb. 

ct.  per 

lb. 

ct.  per 
lb. 

as  pet. 
of  19I+9 

117 

-     118 

116 

as  pet. 
of  I9I+8 

1+9.2 

50.1 
1+9.3 

1+5.5 
1+7.7 
1^8.8 

53.1+ 
56.1 

56.5 

109 
112 
115 

50.5 
1+7.2 

1+8.9 
UO.l 

55.2 
U8.0 

113 
120 

109 
102 

Old  Belt,  type  11  (a) 
Middle  Belt,  type  11  (b) 
Eastern  N.  C,  type  12 
Border  Belt,  type  13 
Ga.-Fla.,  type  II+ 

Type  II+  auction  markets ,  the  earliest  to  open,  began  on  July  2l+,  and 
the  crop  in  this  belt  was  about  one-eighth  smaller  than  in  I9I+9.  Yields 
per  acre  in  I95O  dropped  11  percent  below  the  record  high  of  19I+9.  Prices 
received  for  gross  sales  in  the  Georgia-Florida  belt  were  7.9  cents  per 
pound  higher  than  in  I9I+9  and  gross  receipts  from  the  1950  crop  were  a  re- 
cord, even  exceeding  those  for  the  I9I+7  crop,  which  was  more  than  one- 
fourth  larger.  Flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  type  II+  markets  is  marketed  un- 
tied and  a  recognized  price  differential  exists  compared  with  other  belts 
where  the  tobacco  is  marketed  tied  in  hands  of  about  20  leaves .  About  1+  per- 
cent of  the  1950  deliveries  to  type  II+  markets  were  placed  under  Government 
loan  in  contrast  with  II+  percent  in  the  191+9  season. 
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Typg-.13  auction  markets  opened  August  1  and  the  crop  in  the  South 
Carolina  and  Border  No];*th  Carolina  belt  was  4  percent  larger  than  in  1949- 
Yields  per  acre  averaged  the  highest  on  recordj  and  total  outturn  was 
exceeded  only  in  1946  and  1947 >  when  acreages  wfere  larger.  Prices  received 
.'for  gross  sales  in  type  13  markets  averaged  6,3  cents  per  pound  above  the 

1949  average  and  set  a  new  record.  Gross  cash  receipts  were  also  the 
largest  in  history,  even  exceeding  those  for  the  record  size  1946  crop. 
Only  about  2  1/2  percent'  of  total  deliveries  to  type  13  markets  was  placed 
Tonder  Government  loan  in  contrast  to  nearly  10  1/2  percent  in  the  1949 
season,  ■■, 

Type  12  .auction  markets  opened  in  mid-August  and  the  crop  in  the 
Eastern  North  Carolina  belt  was  one-eighth  larger  than  in  1949.  Yields  per 
acre  set  a  new  record  — 7  percent  greater  than  the  previtous  high  aver^age 
obtained  in  1948.  Prices  received  for  gross  sales  in  type  12  markets 
averaged  7.7  cents  per  pound  above  those,  in  1949  arid  also  higher  than  in 
any  previous  season.  Gj^oss  cash  receipts  to  growers  in  this  belt  also 
exceeded  the  previous  high  point  set  in  1946 /'even  though  the  1950  crop  was 
7  percent  smaller  than  in  that  year,  A  little  over  4  percent  pf  the  total 

1950  deliveries  to  type  12  markets  were  placed  under  Government  loan  and 
much  of  the  loan  tobacco  consisted  of  the  better  qualities.  The  quantity 
placed  xinder  Government . loan  in  1949  was  slightly  less  than  in  the  past  season, 

.Type  ll.(b)  auction  markets  open  in  lit e  August.  '  The  crop  in  the  Middle 
Belt  was  substantially  larger  than  in  1949 »  mostly  because  of  the  record  high 
average  yield  which  vrcis  up  almost  one-'fOurth,  The  crop  was  of  generally  high 
quality.  Prices  received  for  gross  sales  in  these  markets  averaged  8.4  cents 
per  po\and  above  those  an  the  1949  season  and  exceeded  any  previous  year. 
Gross  cash  receipts  from  tobacco  sold  in  thes6' markets  set  a  new  high — about 
15  percent  above  the  total  in  the  record  1946  season-.  Growers  placed  about 
7  1/2  percent  of' their  total  deliveries  xinder  Goyerrira$nt  loan.  Much  of  this 
was  of  the  better  qualities.  In  the  1950  season,  about '12  million  pounds  of 
.tobacco  went  under  loan  in  these  markets  compared  with  8  million  in  the  1949 
season.         \\. 

Type  11(a)  auction  markets  opened  in  mid-September  and  the  crop  in 
the  Old  Belt  was  larger  and  also  of  better  quality  than:  in  1949.  Yields  per 
acre  were  at  a  record  high.  Prices  received  for  gross  sales  in  these  markets 
averaged  7.9  cents  per  pound  more  than  in  1949  season  and  higher  than  in 
any  previous  season.  Gross  cash  receipts  from  tobacco  sold:  in  the  Old  Belt 
marketB\totaled' the  highest  in  history — nearly  one-sixth  abbve  the  total  for 
the  record  amount  in  the  1946  season.  Growers  placed  almost  one-sixth  more 
type  11(a)  tobacco  und^r  Government  loan  in  1950  thStfi  in  1949*  However,  the 
proportion  of  total  deliveries  going  under  loan  was  about  12  percent  compared 
with  14  percent  in  the  1949  season. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

During  the  current  marketing  year  (Jiily  1950-J\xne   1951) »  the  domestic 
use  of  flue- cured  is  likely  to  run  some  higher  than  the  record  total  of 
722  million  potirids  in  1949-50.  Th?  main  outlet  for  flue-cured  is  in  cigarettes, 
which  in  the  first  half  of  the  1950-51  marketing  year  were  being  consumed 
domestically  at  a  3  percent  higher  rate  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
The  quantities  of  cigarettes  going  to  overseas  forces  has  also  risen  in  com- 
parison id.th  the  pre-Korean  period.  In  the  recent  two  marketing  years,  domestic 
reqviirements  for  flue- cured,  mostly  for  cigarettes,  were  about  9  percent 
greater  than  the  average  for  the  last  2  years  of  World  War  II, 
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Exports  of  fiue-cufed  froin  this  United  States  inthe  current  market- 
ing year  do  not  seem  likely  to  reachthe  ^^b  million  poinds  (farm-sales 
wei^t)  shipped  in  19%»50«.  British  ptcrchases  froHt:  the,  195^  crop  were 
smaller  than  in  the  19^  season,  aiid  import  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
E.epu'blic  of  the  Philippines  jpro'ba'bl^- will  mean  smaller  shipments  to  that, 
country  than  in  19^^~50o  Howeyer,  the  demand  by  foreign  .purchaser^  for 
the  1951  crop  tobacco  is  expected  to  "be  strong,  and  e35ports  in  the  195^^52 
marke1;ing  year  are  likely  to  exceed  those  for  1950-5lo  Stocks  of  United 
States  flue-cured  in  foreign  couiitries  are  lov;  in  relation  to  consumption 
requirements  and  cigarettes  made  with  United  States  flue-cured  are  favored 
by  consumers  in  many  couixtriefie.  Ihe  improvement  in  dollar  reserves 
abroad  is  expected  to  be  an  important- factor  fav<$riiig  some  increase  in 
D'nited' States  tobacco  exports, 

'  Ihiring  the  first  half  of  the  1950i-51  marketing  year  (July-December 
1950)*  about  297  million  pounds  (farm^. sales  vreight)  were  expected  from 
the  United  States  compared  with  "^Ok  million  in  the  same  ;period  a  year 
earlier,  .  The  higher  prices  paid  for  the  19 50  Crop  are  reflected  in  the 
average  declared  value  per  pound  of  flue- cured  exports,  which  was  1^  per- 
cent higher  in  July~December  1950  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
19H9e  The  July'-December  195O  exportation  of  flue-cured  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  top  ranking  outlet.  Was  15  percent  below  that  of  July« 
December  I9U9  but  the,  quantity  going  to  Germany,  the  next  ranking  outlet, 
was  35  percent  larger,'  Of  the  next  four  ranking  foreign  destinations, 
Irelajid  and  Netherlands  got  Ifess  while  Austrialla  and  Belgium  got  more. 
Other  countries  taking. more  were  Denmark,  Svreden,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Indonesiae  smd  Siajn  .while  those  taking  less  included,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Bgyptj  India,  New  Zealand,  Hong  Kong,  French  Indochina,  and  Palestine, 

Table  60-  Flue-cored  tobacco,  types  11- lU;  Do|n.es,tic  supplies,  disap- 
pearance, and  season  average  pricey  average  193'^52»  annual  1939~50 

: (farro-snles  yelght)     :__  ^ :. 

Stocks  *   "     *     Disappearance  X/  :  Average 


Year 


Production 


:  July  1 :  Supply '  Total  ;^°'"|^*^°;^^8y*^:p^j^^|®^ 


Av,  l93i<-3Ss         iki 


Mil«  lb.    Mil,  lb.  MJUU-J^ 
Sk5       1,586 


701+ 


M41._ltu  Mll-lb^ 


1939.. 
19^0 .. 

1941  . 

19^2  . 

19^3 

19!+^ 
19^ 
19I+6 

19^+7 
19^8 

19^  2/ 
1950  a/ 


lel71 
760 
650 
S12 
790 

1,087 

1.173 
1,352 

Ir3i7 

1,090 

1,115 
1.256 


l.UlO 

1.593 
1,^60 

1.379 

1,189 
1,126 
1.11^7 

1,287 

1,550 

1,538 
i,Usi+ 


2,117 

707 

2.170 

577. 

2,2^^3 

783 

2.272 

893 

2,169 

980 

2,276 
2.299 

2.^9 

2,601+ 

.2,6lK) 

2,653 
2,71^0 


1,150 
1.152 
1,212 

1,051+ 
1,102 

1,169 


338 

If  17 

lf21 
1^2 
604 
625 

696' 

665 

660 

695 
715 

723 


366 

290 
156 
291 
289 

355 

kS'j 
552 
359 
387 

l<46 


Cents 
22,9 

l^o9 
16.U 
28.1 
38.lt 
40,2 

1+2.1^ 
U3.6 
48,3 
1+1.2 

ie.6 
47.2 

51+.7 


2j  Year  beginning  July  1,     g/  Subject  to  revision. 
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In  Calendar  year  195O5  tl^e  lll<-  million  dollars  were  authorized  hy 
EGA  for  around  ZkO  million  pounds  (estimated  farm-sales  weight)  of 
flue-cured  totaccoo  Of  this  dollar  total»  approximately  68  million  dollars 
was  for  the  United  Kingdorap  11  3/4  million  for  Germanyj  11  l/2  million  for 
Ireland p  6  l/ 2  million  for  Netherlands,,  3  3/k  million  for  Denmark, 

3  2/5  millipn.fer  Norwayp  and  hetvreen.   2  I/2  and  3  million  each  for  Belgium 
and  Prance  (including  territories) 0  Other  countries  receiving  fimallier 
amounts  were  Augtrla. and  Italy,:;  .It  was  announced  in  Decem'ber  that  the 
Marshall  Plan  aid  to  the  United  Kingdom  would  "be  suspended  on  January' 1> 
1951?  The  progress  of  economic  recovery  of  Britain  and  the  sterling  area 
as  a  whole  made  the  suspension  of  economic  aid  possihle;  "but  ifwas  ftot  a 
terminationj,  aixd  if ,  necessary,  reconsideration  can  "he   given  at  a  l&t&t   ' 
date»  The  stronger  dollar  position  of  Britain  is  expected  to  fenatle  heir 
to  mor,e  nearly  .import  the^guantities  of  United  Stated  tohacco  that  she 
requires,  .  The  lilted  Kingdom  requirements  for  Unitisd  Stated  to'bacco  are 
ejcpected  tcije  aulaBtantially  "below,  usin^s" prior  to  Vorld  War  II  Wt  there 
ia  .not  likely  to  "be. much  further  shift  to  tohaftc'o  from  Oommonvealtli  areas 
In  the  next  few  year 8«.'  33ms,  the  requirements  for  United  States  tohacc© 
should  "become  mere  8ta"ble  than  since  the  end  of  World  War  Ho 

The  1950  crop  pf  flue-cured,  of  1,256  million  pounds  plus  carry-, 
over,  stockp  on  July  1,  1950,  .of  1|^4  million  pounds  provide  a  total  supply 
of  2,7-HO  million. pounds  for  i950.-51~.»3  percent  ahove  the  i9^9".50  level.' 
The  1950  crop  exceeded  the  ISkB.orpj?   "by  nearly  I3  percent,  due  mostly  to 
thei  record-"breiafcing  averp-ge  j^ield  per  acre*   The  harvest'ed  acreage  was 
opiy  2  percent  ';largeyo  The  increased  production  more  than  offseit  th6 

4  percent  deor^se  .in  carry-6fver,        '•   ' 

The  1951,  Jnarketlng  quota  proclaimed  in  late' Novem"ber,  when  converted 
to  acreage, 'resulted' in  allotment's  about  9  percent  larger  than  in  I95O0 
In  late  Pe'bruasy*  *lie  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  announced  a  further  increase, 
.This,  will  resollt  in  an  over-all  increase  in  total  acreaige  allotted  "between 
ik  and  15  percent  Compared  with  I95O9  If  the  1951  lia^'^^'ested  acreage  turns 
out  to  "be  l4  to  15  percent  ahove  that  in  I95O  aiid  yields  per  acre  should 
equal  the  average  of  the  most  recent  5  years,  the  1950  production  of  flue- 
cured  would  apprcjximate  lo330  million  poundse  A  crop  of  this  Size  plus 
an  estimated  carry-over  on  July  1  of  a"bout  1,560  million  pounds,  would 
proyide,  a  total  supply  of  a"bout  2,890  million  poands  for  195l«52o  Supplies 
et^  this  .level  would,  h©  ahove  those  for  any  previous  year,  "but;  iix  relation 
to  the  greater  domestic  and  expprt  requirements ' in  prospect  for  1951-52, 
they  would  notte  largee 

lasi'icisa  ay2E«xSfi.  ':  ;•' 

■    ■      "     SYice  supports  for  fluer-cuired  tohacco  are  hased  on  90  percent  of 
parity  at  the  "beginning  of  the- marketing  year  (in  effect,  the  parity,  for 
June  15)0     The  January  15,  1951*  Parity  for  flue-cured  is  ^kol  cents-r- 
8  percent  higher  than  the  Ju^e  195O  levels     Ninety  percent  of  the  January  15 
parity  is  48,7  ©ents  per  pounds     A  further  advan-ce-  in  the  parity  index 
(prices  paid  "by  farmers,   interest,   taxesj),  and  wage  .rates)  "by  next  June  will 
mekn  a  further  rise  in  the  flue-cured  pari.ty*,  •  Jlue-cured  parity  as  of 
next  June  will  prohatly  "be  a  little  a"bove  last,  season's,  crop  average  of 
54,7  cents  per  pound,        • 
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■..  .  Burl-ey  auction,- loarkete  opened  ITovemlier  3*^8  and  Tsy  late  Peliniaryt 
practically  all. of  tbe:1550  crop  had  been  sold  for  an  average  of  Ug,g  cents 
per  pound,-  vThie.  is  3©^  sents  or  S  percent  higher  than  the  average  price 
received  for  the  19^9  ctop.  It  also  sli^tiy  exceeds  the  record  l^kB 
■  crop,  average  of  USo5  cents  per  poionde  The  I950  crop,  estimated  at  1+99  mll- 
^  lion^potmdsj  was  11  percent  smaller  than- the  preceding  year's  and,  on  the 
■aver&geg  :•  off erings  were  of  ~  lower  quality  than  a  year  earlier.  Demand  was 
■:  fairly  strong^  principally  'because  of  the  continued  large  requirements 
for  cigarette  imnufacture.  Most  Bur  ley  goes  into  cigarettes  althou^- 
'■  .sizable  quantities  are  used  in  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  and  also 
■  exported.  Approximately  55  percent  of  the  crop  wafe  sold  before  the 
■Pec6jaber  21  closings  for  the  holiday  for  an  average  of  l4^,2  cehts  per 

-  pound.  The  sales  duriiig  the  first  2  weeks  of  January  brought  a  general 
average  of  51ol  cents  per  pound»  but  the  weekly  average  price  declined 
later  in  the  month  and  in  February  as  the  selling  season  neared  its  end. 

The  1950  Burley  crop  price  support  was  ^5»7  cents  per  pound— 90  per- 
cent of  -  the  Burley  parity  for  September  15  as  determined  September  29* 

-  (The  September  index  of  prices  paid,  wage  rates,  interest,  and  taxes  was 
revised  in  October e  but  the  originally  calculated  September  parity  was 
the  basis,: for  the  support  price  determination,)  The  1950  crop  price  sup- 
port-exceeded- the-  19^^  level  by  13  percent,  due  in  part  to  the  higher 
base  price. and  in  part  to  the  rise  in  the  parity  index  between  September 
19^  and  September  1950«  Growers  placed  approximately  W  million  pounds 
or  9  percent  of  total  deliveries  under  Government  loan  during  the  19 5^ 

-  season,4  This 'was  more  than  in  the  19^9  season,  ^hen  39  million  pounds 
or  7  pSrceiit  of  the  crop  v;-ent  into  Goveniment  loan.  Government  loan 

-  stocks  of .  Burley  from  crops  prior  to  1950  were  subeitantially  reduced 
over' th^  past  year.  Total  loan  stocks  on  February  1,  l951i  were  about 

.106  million  pounds  as  against  total  receipts  of  approximately  3^5  million 
•pounds  during  the  five  seasons  9 '19^6  through  I95O0     '" 

■iqqq.qi  Burley  Suppllsa   .■ 

■  Je3.ov  -ilS^-^Q  fieeppa  Pish 

r  -.    The  1+99  million  pound  crop  of  1950  when-added  to  the  carry-over 
of  996  million  pounds  on  October  1,  provided  a  total  supply  for  1950-51 
of  1,1+95  million  pounds— 2  l/2  percent  lower  than  the  record  level  for 
the  191+9-50  marketing  year.  The  carry-over  at  the  outset  of  the  1950-5^ 
marketing  year  Was  the  highest  in  history^  but  the  decrease  In  production 
from  19I+9  to  1950  reduced  the  total  supply  below  that  for  a  year  earlier, 

.';  •  ■   The  I95I  Burley  marketing  quota  proclaimed  in  late  November,  when 
Converted  to  apreage,  resulted  in  an  increase  of  approximately  5  percent 
in  the  acreage  allotment  compared  with  195O, '  In  late  February,  the  Secretary 
announced  an  additional  Increase  of  about  7  percent  in  the  1951  Burley 
acreage  allotment.  This  is  dxpected'tp  result  in  roughly  between  12  and 
13  percent  larger  harvested  acreage  in  1951  than  in  1950*  If  1951  yields 
are  near  the  19l+6~50  average,  the  1951  outturn  would  be  approximately 
570  million  pounds,  A  crop  of  this  size  would  exceed  the  1950  crop  by 
around  1I+  percent  and,  together  with  the  probable  carry-over  next  October, 
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wovild  give,,  tptdl-siapplies  of  i9  5?0  millibn , pounds  for  1951-52- 
'  above  the.  level '  for  the  current  yearo 


-a  little 


TalJle  7«>~  Barley  toTbaccOj  type  31*  Domestic  suppllesj  disappearance j  and 
season  average  prifie,  average  193^3^ »  annual  1939*^-50 

(faiTB-Sales  weight) 
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__•  Average 
""•price  per 


Mil,  lb.  Mil,  lb.  Mil,  11).   Pmta 


',  193^38* 

',■■■■  V    287 

701 

1939  ■     ' 
191^0  •  •   . 

19U1 

19U2 

19^25 

.^        395 
!         377 

;  is 

►       392 
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79s 

755 
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igiA 

19^^ 

1946  ■ 

1947  /   ;' 
19^8 

s        ■  591  ' 
!         -485 

!  ■         ' 605' 

■  651 
759 
853 

941 

902 

19I49  2j 
1950  gj 

!             560 

1         i»99 

974 

996 

1.079 
1,139 
ia35 
1,099 

1.078 

1,242 
1,3^6 
1,467 
1,42W- 
1^505 

1.534 
1,495 


317 
341 
380 

413 
427 

483 

483 
526 
524 
531 

538 


302 

305 
335 
374 
407 
418 

474 
448' 
476 
496 
4«9 

497 


12 


22.2 


12 

17.3 

■    6 

16,2 

6 

29.2 

6 

■    •  ■4ic8 

9 

45.6 

'9 

44,0 

35 

.   39,4 

50 

39 » 7 

'    28   - 

48,5 

42  ; 

,46.6 

41 

45»2 

3/   48e8 

1/  Yesi"  "beginning  0cto"ber  !<, 

gj     Sub;) bet  to  revision.,      .'.;.,./ 

2j    Auction  market  average 0 

Porngstjc,  ilsfi  aai  aigporta  ., 

-The  continued  large  consumption  of  cigarettes  will  te  the,  major, 
factor  in  keeping  domestia  use  of  Burley  high  in  the  current  marketing  year. 
Domestic  use  in  1949*'50  was  a  record  497  million  pounds— only' about  1  l/2  per- 
cent a*bove  the  previous  year  but  around  11  percent  above  the  average  of  the 
2  peak  years  of  World  War  II,  The  I95O-5I  use  of  Burley  in . the' manufacture 
,  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  products  may  show  a  gain  over  1949-50»  In 
the  first  2  months  of  the  current  marketing  year  (O.ctober-^ovember)i,  out-  .- 
put  of  smoking  tobacco  and  plug  chewing  were  up  3j8  and  1*5  percent^, 
respectively,  over  that  of  the  sajne  months  a  year  earlier^        .  -■■■ 
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During  the  marketing  year  Octo"ber  ig^+S-Septem^er  1950»  exports  of 
Burley  from  the  United  Statep  totaled  kl  million  pounds  (farm-sales  vel^t). 
This  was  only  a  little  'below  the  1948-1+9  level  and  exceeded  all  prior  years 
except  191+^1+7,  when  Burley  exports  totaled  50  million  pounds.  In  19^9-50 
Germany  took  a'bout  9  percent  less  than-  in  19^8-^9  "^^   accounted  for.  a'bout 
30  percent  of  the  total  Burley  shipped  to  foreign  destinationsa  Of  the 
next  k  ranking  foreign  outlets,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  and  Sweden  took  suV 
stajitially  more  than  a  year  earlier  hut  Portugal  got  lesso  These  k   countries 
together  with  Germanyj  accounted  for  ahout  three-fourths  of ' total  Burley 
•exports  in  19U9~50o  Amotig  other  foreign  destinations,  Austria  and  Switzer^ 
land  took  more  t>ut  Denmark,  Norv/ay,  Egypt,  United  Kingdom,  Mexico,  and 
Argentina,  took  lesso 

.During  the  first  quarter  of  the  1950-51  "larketing  year  (Octoher^. 
Decemher  1950) »  Burley  exports  totaled  a'bout  9  million  pounds  (famv-sales 
weight)  compared  vjlth  7  million  pounds  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
The  largest  quantities  in  the  recent  period  went  to  Svreden,  (Jermany, 
Mexico,  Belgtmoe  and  Norwayo  Total  Burley  exports  may  'be  a  little  larger 
;.for  this  marketing  year  as  a  whole  than  in  1950-51»  '^^^   improved  dollar 
exchange  position  in  some  foreign  areas  will  he  a  favora"ble  factor,  and 
Burley  tphacco  is  required  for  the  manufacture  a'broad  of  the  popular 
Amerlcan^Tjl ended  type  cigarettes. 

In  calendar  year  19509  a'bout  10  million  dollars  were  authorized  hy 
EGA  for  approximately  29  million  pounds  (estimated  farm-sales  weight)  of 
Burley  tohaccoo  Of  this  money^  ahout  2c9  million  dollars  was  for  &ennany, 
I06  million  for  Netherlands,  lo3  million  for  Austria,  1.1  million  for 
Belgium,  around  oS  million  each  for  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Prance  (includr- 
ing  French  territories),  and  close  to  .M-  million  each  for  Italy  and  the 
United  Kingdom, 

IS^l  .firAqe  SuPPQrtg 

Price  supports  for  Burley  to'bacco  Is  'based  on  $0  percent  of  parity 
at  the  heginnlng  of  the  marketing  year  (in  effect,  as  of  September  15 » 
1951)9  The  adjusted  'base  price  for  Burley  parity  price  computations  in. 
1951  l3as  not  yet  'been  officially  puhlished.  Based  on  availa'ble  auction 
market  price  data.  It  is  estimated  that  the  January  15  parity  for  Burley 
was  approximately  3  percent  higher  than  the  Burley  parity  computed  last 
Septem'bero  A  further  advance  in  the  parity  index  (prices  paid  "by  farmers, 
interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates)  'by  next  Septem"ber  will  mean  a  further  rise 
in  the  Burley  parity.  The  price  support  for  the  1951  crop  seems  likely  to 
■be  8pmev;here  'between  5  and  10  percent  a"bove  the  price  support  applying  to 
the  1950  crop, 

.  ';  M&EYLAND,  TYPE  32 
Rgcofd  gupplj^^a 

In  each  of  the  past  2.  years,  Maryland  to'bacco  production  has  exceeded 
total  disappearance  hy  k  to  5  million  pounds,  and  the  195^-51  total  supply 
of  this  type  at  close  to  100  million  pounds  is  larger  than  for  any  previous 
marketing  year.  The  December  estimate  of  the  1950  production  was  kO  million 
pounds — 1  1/4  million  pounds  'below  the  19^9  crop.  The  1950  harvested 
acreage,  estimated  at  50,000,  equaled  the  hi^  19^+9  acreage  "but  yields. per 
acre  averaged  a  little  lovrer.  The  Octo'ber  1,  1950»  carry-over  wps  at  a  record 
hi^i — nearly  60  million  pounds  compared  with  5^  million  a  year  earlier. 
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■  Grovers  D3,8a.pprove  Quotas  j- 
Mo  Price  Support  on  19^1  Crop 


On  WQvemtier  27,  1950,  in  acqordance  with  the  applicable  legislation, 
a  quota  was  proclaimed . for  the  1951  crop  of  Maryland  tobacco  because  the  actual 
supplies  exceeded  the  reserve  supply  level.   (The  reserve  supply  level  is 
"normal  supply"  plus  an  additional  5  percent.)  The  conversion  of  the  quota 
to  acres  gave  about  ^4-8, 000  acres  as  an  approxiffiiate  total, allotment  for  1951. 
A  marketing  quota  cannot  become  effective  unless  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
the  growers  voting  in  a  referendum..  In  the  referendum  held  on  December  20, 
growers  disapproved  quotas  on  Maryland  tobacco  with  62.8  percent  of  the  votes 
against  tdiile  19-1  percent  favored  quotas  for  1  year  and  18.1  percent  favor- 
ed quotas  for  3  years.  Since  quotas,  irere  rejected  on  the  1951  Maryland  crop, 
Government  price  support  will  not:be  in  effect  for. that  crop.  This  follows 
the  provision  of  the  law  vdiich  states  that  ,no  price  support  will  be  available 
for  any  crop  for  -viiich  marketing  quotas  are  disapproved.  When  a  tobacco 
marketing  quota  is  in  effect,  the  level  of  price  support  is  mandatory  at 
90  percent  of  parity  (except  fire -cured,  dark  air-cured,  and  Virginia  sun- 
cured  -vdiere  a  fixed  relationship  to  the  Burley  loan  rate  is  prescribed). 
Parity 'for  Maryland  tobacco  as  of  January  15  was  58.5  cents  per  pound. 
Tobacco  prices  to  growers  of  the  Meiryland  type  are  not  under  ceilings.  The 
legal  minimum  below  •vdiich  no  ceiling  on  Maryland  tobacco  may  be  established 
is  the  parity  pric^  according  to  the  Jaauaiy  ..  determination  by  the  Secretary. 
Ceilings  in  effect  at  processor  levels  and  beyond  are  subject  to  the  "parity 
adjustment"  provisions  of  the  general  freeze  order. 

Price  Support  for  1950  Crop  .... 

Governmeht  price  support  will  be  in  effect  on  the  1950  crop,  which 
will  be  auctioned  during  the  late  spring  and  summer  of  this  year.  The  support 
level  for  the  1950  Maryland  crop  is  based  upon  the  sliding  scale  formula  con- 
tained in  the  19^9  Agricultural  Act.  This  formula  provides  that  ■vdien  the 
estimated  total  supply  is  more  than  108  but  not  more  than  110  percent  of  the 
normal-  supply,  the  level  of  support  shall  be  not  less  than  86  percent  of  the 
parity  price.  The  parity  price  of  Maryland  as  <!omputed  in  September  1950  was 
56.5  cents  per  pound,  and  the  support  level  at  -86  percent  of  this  is  hQ.6   cents, 
cents. 

Last  yea'r,  the  auctions  opened  on  May  2  and  closed  on  August  10.  About 
35  3 A  million  pounds  of  the  19^9  crop  went  to  auctions  last  season  and  aver- 
aged kj .^   cents  per  pound — 12  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.  The  support 
level  last  season  was  Ul,8  cents  per  pound,  and  2.6  million  po'imds  were  placed 
under  'Government  loan  by  growers.  In  addition,  about  5  I/2  million  pounds  of 
Maryland  tobacco  were  sold  in  the  Baltimore  hogshead  market  last  season.  In 
mid -August  I950,  it  was  reported  that  around  3  to  3  l/2  million  pounds  of  the 
19^9  crop  were  still  in  the  hands  of  growers  and  would  be  carried  over  until 
the  next  season. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

Domestic  use  of  Maryland  tobacco  (mostly  in  cigarettes)  during  the 
marketing  year  ending  last  September  30  totaled  28.0  million  povmds- -slightly 
above  a  year  earlier.  The  I95O-51  domestic  use  may  be  slightly  larger  since 
consumption  of  cigarettes  is  likely  to  show  a  further  gain. 
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The  October  1949-Septeinber  1950  exports  of  Maryland, were  T ,k  million 
poiinds  (farm-sales  weight) — about  one-fifth  lower  than  those  of  a  year  ear- 
lier but  still  the  second  highest  since  1933"3^.  Although  Switzerland  took 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  in  19^9*50^  it  was.  23  percent  less  than 
in  19^8-lt-9.  Among  the  other  foreign  destinations,  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
France,  Tunisia^  Algeria,  and  United  Kingdom  got  more  but  Germany,  French 
Morocco,  and  Austria  got  less.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  1950-51' 
marketing  year  (October-December  1950),  exports  of  Maryland  tobacco  totaled 
1^8  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  compared  with  2.3  million  in  the 
same  months  a  year  earlier.  Most  of  the  recent  shipments  vrent  to  Switzer- 
land and  smaller  quantities  went  to  Germany  and  Belgium. 

EGA  authorizations  for  Nferyland  tobacco  during  1950  were  about 
.1430,000  dollars  for  something  over  a  million  pounds.  Germany,  Netherlands, 
and  French  Worth  Africa  accounted  for  most  of  this,  but  Denmark,  Belgium, 
and  Norway  also  got  some,  ' 


Table  8,-  Maryland  tobacco,  type  32:  Domestic  supplies,  disaj)pearance, 
and  season  average  price,  average.  193^-38,  annual  1939-50 


(farm-sales  weight) _ 


Year 


Av.  193^-38 

•  1939- 
■  19IK) 

19IH 
19i^2 

19^3 

igkk 

19i^5 
19U6 

19i^8 

19^9  2/ 
1950  2/ 


27.5 

32.8 
32.6 
31.2 
28.1 
20.8 

38.2 
18. If 
h6.2 
37.8 
35.0 

tn.o 
Uo.o 


Average 

price  per 

pound 


Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil.  ' 

Mil. 

Mil.,  .- 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

»^1.3 

68.8 

26.5 

21.1 

^.h 

19.7 

kl.k 

lk,2 

26.5 

22.6 

3.9 

21.1 

^7.1 

80.3 

28.5 

25.9 

2.6 

33.0 

51.8 

83.0 

27.2 

26.1 

1.1 

30.1 

55.8 

83.9 

3h.k 

32.2 

2.2 

56.5 

i^9.5 

70.3 

25.1 

23.8 

1.3 

1^5.3 

U5.2 

83. If 

31.2 

28.8 

2.U 

55.5 

52.2 

70.6 

30.3 

2lf.2 

6.1 

57.0 

40.3 

86.5 

31^.0 

28.3 

5.7 

hk.^ 

52.5 

90.3 

31^.3 

27.0 

7.3 

If2.8 

56.0 

91.0 

37.0 

27.7 

9.3 

^k.k 

5*^.0 

95.0 

35.2 

27.8 

7.i^ 

ua.5 

59.8 

99.8 

■  ■",■   '• 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1. 
•2/  Subject  to  revision. 
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•  •■;..  r%:,  FHffi^GUEED,  TYPES  21-2M- 

Virginia  Prices  Average  AbbTe 
Last  Season.  Others  Lot^er^  ■' 

Virginia  fire-cured  (type  2l)  auctions  "began  In  late  Norember  bM 
closed  in  the  last  half  of  FelJiruary,  The  average  auction  price  for  the 
season  Vras  a"bout  36»4  cents"  per  pound— 3*1  cents  higher  thsJi  the  season 
average  for  the  I9I+9  crope  The  season  average  price  for  the  1950  crop 
is  a  new  record  hi^o  Demand  was  strong  throughout  the  season  with  prices 
for  sales  follovrlng  the  holidays  averaging  a  little  higher  than  in  the 
pre-holiday  peripd*^  Growers  of  Virginia  fire-cured  toT>acco  placed  a'bout 
2,2  million  pounds. o?  IS  percent  of  total  deliveries  under  Government  loan. 

Auctions  for  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  (types  22-23)  opened 
in  the  fourth  week  of  Januarya  This  was  later  than  usua.!  and  was  due  to 
weather  conditionsa  which  delayed  the  preparations  for  market inge  The 
Eastern  District  tohaoco  (type  22)  averaged  31»3  cents  per  pound  and 
Western  District  tohacco  (type  23)  averaged  25»S  cents  per  pound  for 
sales  throu^  Fehruaiy  19.»  These  prices  are  ahout  the  same  as  for  the 
early  season  sales  last  yearc  .  Individual  grade  prices  were  higjiet  "but 
larger  proportions  of  inferior,  qUiality  offerings  held  the  general  averages 
near  last  season's  level,  A  substantial  proportion  of  Kentucky-Tennessee 
fii*e-cured  was  heing  received  under  Government  loan.  Approximately  2  mil- 
lion pounds  or  18  percent  of  total  deliveries  had  gone  into  Government 
loan  try  arotind  midi-Februaryt,  Goveimment  loan  stocks  of  fire-cured  tohacco 
from  the  previous  crops  as  of  February  1  totaled  a'bout  62  million  pounds 
(farm-sales-vreight  equivalent). 

The  1950  orop  price  support  fer  fire-cured  (computed  at  75  percent 
of  the  Burley  loan  level)  ,is  3^»3  cents  per  pound— 4,1  cents  above  that 
in  effect  for  the  19^9  crop, 

XsdisJL  S32PP1S:  Som.'^  £££Q£&1 

Total  supplies  of  fire-cured  tobacco  for  1950-51  »*  222  million 
pounds  are  3  "percent  less  than  for  l^k^Ji^*     Production  in  1950  was  a 
little  less  than  5^  million  pounds,  about  one-fifth  smaller  than  in  19^« 
The  1950  Virginia  fire-cured  (type  2l)  crop  at  12  I/2  million  pounds  was 
near  the  level  of  each  of   the  past  2  years.  The  type  21  yield  per  acre 
averaged  the  highest  in  history  and  was  enough  higher  than  last  year  to 
offset  the  dedreiase  in  acreage*  The  total  fire-cured  acreage  allotment 
in  1950  was  about  I3  percent  smaller  thain  in  19^9  s-nA  the  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  (types  22-23)  crops  were  also  reduced  as  the  result  of  the 
adverse  weather  conditions.  Eastern  District  fire-cured  (type  22)  pro- 
duction was  about  33  million  pounds,  down  22  percent  from  19^9 •  bjiA. 
Western  District  fire-cured  (type  23)  at  12  million  pounds  wb.8  down  29  per- 
cent. The  carry-over  of  fire-cured  on  October  1,  1950t  totaled  nearly 
165  million  pounds— up  nearly  5  percent  from  a  year  previous.  Stocks  of 
each  of  the  three  major  fire-cured  tjrpes  rose  by  about  this  percentagfe. 
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The  1951  acreage  allotment  for  fire -cured  tobacco  is  atout 
57,100  acres — practically* the  same  'ag  in  1950,  when  allotments  totaled 
56,, 700  acres.  If  growers  harvest  ahout  the  same  pro;portion  of  allotted 
acreage  as  in  1950  and  yields  per  acre  are  near  the  19'i6-50  average,  the 
1951  crop  would  he  approximately  60  million  pounds;  Cari*y-over  next 
October  1  is  expected  to  he  around  I52  million  pounds  and  total  supplies 
,;  for  1951-52  seems  likely'  to  be  about  212  million  pounds.  Such  a  supply,  al- 
though a  little  lower  than  for  the  current-  year,  would  appear  to  be  ample  to 
meet  foreseeable  needs .'  "     ■  '   ' 


Domestic  Use  and  Exports  "    '     ' 

.,     ■Total, disappearance  of  fire-cured'  in  the  year  ending  September' 30, 
'  I95P.J  W?  a  little  over  6I1-1/2  million  poundsflS  percent  loT;rer  than  in  the 
preceding  year  and  next  to  the  smallest  on  record.  Domestic  use  in  19'+9-50 
at  35-1/2 million  pounds  was  about  the  same -as  in  19'4-8-U9.  The;  major  do- 
,iiiestlc  uqe  , of  fire-cured  is  in  snuff  manufacture,  and  an  increase  in  snuff 
output  dui'ing  the ,  next  year.;Or  two  may  raise. the  domestic  use  of  fire-cured. 
The.  decrease  in  total  disappearajice  -from  19J^8-U9  to  19U9-50''was  the  result 
of  the  sharp  decline.. in  exports , -which  fell  from  ^4^3  million  pounds  (farm- 
sales  weight)  to  59  million.  .-The  19U8-U9  exports -Were  higher"  because  of 
the  Government  export  subsidy  program  then  in  effect.  T'h^  shift  to  lighter 
tobacco,  primarily  for  cigarettes,  on  the  part  of  forei'gri  c^ount-ries  foiinerly 
taking  larger  quantities  of,  fire-cured  has  been  a  facto'r  ov'e^  the  longer 
.term  in  reducing  Iftiited.  States  exports  of  fire'-'cufed  tobacco'.  \   /rlso,  the 
considerably  higher  prices  in  recent  years  for  this  kind  of  tobacco  has 
probably  tended  to  reduce  purchases  by  foreign-  couhtries .  Increase  e  iri 
foreign,  production  of-  fire-cured  have  occurred  since  the  pre  World  War  II 
period.  .  .•  •.   •  '    ••  " 

Table  9-"  Fire-cured  tobacco,  type,s  21-21+ :  Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
•'   ■   and  "season  average  price .  average- 193 1^-- 38;  annual  1939.-50 

(farm-sales  weight) 


Stocks    [ 

Oct.  1  ; 

Disappearance 

V   .     = 
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Year 
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Supply   : 

:  Domes  tic:. 
Total   .       2/        : 

Mil. lb.  Mil. lb. 
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2/       : 

Mil  .'lb . 

price  per 
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:  Miiab.  . 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 
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Average 

• 

;                                      ■'   '    ■    ■ 

*   ' 

193^^-38 

:       110.2    • 

19^.2. 

301+.1+- 

.123.0    •    53^2 

69.8 

10.2 

1939 

:         99:h 

136.2 

'    235.6- 

91^.0     -,  55.1 

38.9 

10.6 

191+0 

:       106,5 

11^1.6 

21+8.1 

•  61+. 2    •    1^5.6 

18.6 

9.5:. 

19^1    , 

:-    .  69.7 

183.9 

253.6 

69.0     •  51.5 

17.5 

ll+.l. 

I9I+2     ., 

•::       71.5 

l8i+.6. 

■  •  256.1 

■-      76.3        60.7 

15.6 

17.1    • 

19i^3 

:.       6I+.9 

.  179.8 

2I+I+.7- 

71.2        5*^.5 

16.7 

23.1+     . 

191+1+ 

:        66.1    . 

173.5 

239.6 

107.8     •  1+3.9 

63.9 

2I+.5 

191^5 

:        58...3 

..    131.8 

190.1- 

.:  85.^    .    37.6 

1+7.6 

31..  5 

19I+6 

:   ,    108.9 

.     aoi+.9 

213 -.8 

.      70. U   :      36.0 

■    •••  3^.h 

26.0 

19I+7 

:.    .   .85.8    . 

1U3.1+ 

229.2  . 

■  .  66.e     36.3  ■ 

'  "■   30.3' 

29.5 

191+8 

:        73.2  , 

162.6 

235.8 

v  78.6  ■      35.** 

■   ■i+3'.2 

."31'.  9    - 

191+9-2/ 

:        72.1 

1^7.2 

229.3 

•V.61+.6'    35.5 

29.1 

29.8 

1950  2/. 

:  .     57.7- 

161+. 7 

222.1+ 

.V        •  '  .  ;  ' 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1. 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 
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Durlng  Odtdber  19it9  -September  I950,  the  6  top-ranking  forelgi 
outlets  for  Kentucky;- Tennessee  fire-cured  were  France,  Netherlands,  Bel^um, 
Switzerland,  United  Kingdom^  and  Sweden;  and  all  took  considerably  less 
than  in  19h8-k9   except  Belgium  and  the  IMited  Kingdom,  who  took  practically 
the  same  amount.  Among  other  countries  taking  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire- 
cured,  Germany,  Norway,  and  Ireland  got  less,  Denmark,  about  the  same, 
while  Portugal,  French  Morocco,  Egypt,  and  Gold  Coast  got  more  than  a 
year  earlier.  In  19^9-50  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  Virginia  fire- 
cured  exports  went  to  Norway,  but  this  was  substantially  less  than  in 
1948-^^9.  Although  the  United  Kingdom,  Denmafk,  Switzerland,  and  Australia 
each  took  more  Virginia  fire -cured  in  19^1^9-50  than  a  year  earlier,  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Sew  Zealand  each 
took  much  less. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  I95O-5I  marketing  year  (October- 
December  1950)/  exports  of  fire -cured  tobacco  totaled  about  9  l/2  million 
povmde  (farm-sales  weight)  compared  with  h   l/2  million  pounds  in  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier.  The  principal  increases  over  October-December  19'<-9 
occurred  in  shipments  to  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Norway  and  Denmark. 

In  calendar  year  1950*  EGA  authorizations  totaled  about  10.8  million 
dollars  for  roughtly  32  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  of  fire-cured 
tobacco.  Of  the  dollar  total,  about  kl   percent  was  for  France,  I3  per- 
cent for  Norway,  10  percent  for  Netherlands,  and  the  remainder  went  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  Germany,  Italy,  Denmark,  Belgium,  and  Austria. 

1951  Price  Support 

The  support  level  for  the  1951  crop  of  fire- cured  tobacco  is  ex- 
pected to  be.  higher  because  of  the  continued  advance  in  the  parity  index. 
The  price  support  for  these  types  is  calculated  at  75  percent  of  the  Burley 
loan  level,  which  in  turn,  is  based  on  90  percent  of  the  Burley  parity 
price  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  (  in  effect,  as  of  Sep- 
tember 15).  Based  on  auction  market  price  data,  it  is  estimated  the  Burley 
parity  in  January  1951  was  around  3  percent  above  that  computed  last  Sep- 
tember. 

DAEK  AIE-CUEED,  TYPES  35-37 

Average  Prices  Below  Last 

Season,  Except  for  Type  37    .        »  ' 

Auctions  for  Virginia  sun-cured  (type  37)  opened  in  late  November 
and  for  one  Sucker  (type  35)  and  Green  River  (type  36),  in  the  second 
week  of  December.  Prices  for  Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco  for  the  season 
throngh  late  Fe'bruaiT  averaged  33.7  cents  per  pound  8  peraent  higher  than 
the  19^9  season's  average  price  and  second  only  to  the  recoil  average  of 
1943?  Marketings  of  the  1950  crop  of  the  Kentucky- Tennessee  dark  air- 
cured  began  later  than  usual  and  much  less  was  marketed  in  the  pre-boliday 
period  than  in  19^9.  The   average  price  for  One  Sucker  sales  through  Febru- 
ary llftjas  ^(G     cents  per  pound  compared  with  the  19^9  season  average  of 
27.9  cents.  Although  most  grade  prices  were  higher,  the  larger  proportion 
of  lower  quality  tobacco  pulled  the  general  average  price  considerably 
below  last  season's.  About  the  same  situation  prevailed  in  the  Green  River 
type  and  the  I95O  season  average  price  for  sales  through  Tebvaaxy  19  ^s  22,8 
cents  per  pound  compared  with  the  I9U9  crop  average  of  27.8  cents. 
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The  1950 'crop  price  support  level  i'or  dark  air -cured,  tobacco  (com- 
puted at- 66  2/3  percent  of  the  Burley  loan  level)  is  30. 5  cents  pet  pound 
compared  with  26.9  cents  in. the  19^9  season.  The  support  price. is  "broken 
down'  into  a  schedule  of  grade  prices,  and  the  larger  then  noriflal  quantities 
falling  in  the  lower  grades  reduced  the  average  price  received  by  growers 
below  the  average  loan  level. 

For  the  season  through  early  February,  approximately. 20  percent  of 
One  Sucker  deliveries  and  11  percent  of  Green  River  deliveries  were. placed 
under  Government  loan  by  growers.  Deliveries  of  Virginia  sun-cured,  for 
Government  loan  were  very  few.  Government  loan  stocks  of. dark. air-cured 
tobacco  from  previous  crops  as  of  February  1,  1951  totaled,  about  23  million 
pounds  (farm-sales -weight  equivalent). 

1950-51  Supplies  About  •  •   -    ■    ' 

SaatB  as  19^9-50      -  .•.;..-., 

Dark  air-cured  tobacco  supplies  for  1950-51;  at  a  little  over  110  mil- 
lion pounds, .  are- about  the  same  as  in  19^9-50  and  except  for..l9W-^9,  above 
those  for  any  year  since  the  mid-1930' e.  The  carry-over  of  the  dark  air-cured 
types  on  October  1,  1950,  at  almost  80  million  pounds  was. 8  percent  higher 
than  a  year  earlier  and  the  largest  since  1932.  Stocks  of  types  35  and 
36  rose  but  those  of  type  37,  were  dovn  slightly.     .; : 


Table  10.-  Dark  air-cvired  tobacco,  types  35-37:  Domestic  supplies, 
disappearance,  and  season  average  price,  average  193^ -'38j 

annual  1939-50. 


(farm-sales  weight) 

-    -    ■■ 

: Product ion 

\  stocks 

;  Oct.  1 

:  Supply  ; 

. Disappearance 

1/ 

:  Average 

Year 

Total  .:Domestic : 

Ex-Dorts 

:price  per 

: 

2/         : 

2/ 

:  pound 

Mil.   lb. 

Mil.   lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.   lb. 

Mil.   lb 

.Mil.   lb 

.     Cents 

Av.   193*^-38  . 

35.5 

62.8 

98.3 

39.0 

27.0 

12.0 

9.1+ 

1939             : 

kk.2 

56.1  ■ 

''    100.3 

3I+.7 

27.3 

7.1+ 

7.3 

19i^0 

1+2.5 

65.6 

108.1 

33.7 

29.0 

1^.7, 

7.7 

19hl 

31.5 

7I+.I+ 

105.9 

1+1.9 

38,9 

-  3.0 

..  12.0 

19h2 

35.2 

61+.  0 

99.2 

33.9 

29.8 

i+.l 

15.2 

19i^3 

I  .    30.0 

65.3 

95.3 

37.6  . 

3l+.l^ 

3..  2 

27.2 

19^1^ 

:      hk.9 

57.7 

102.6 

1+2.2 

.35.9 

6.3 

23.3 

19^5 

:     ■1+3.6 

60.1+ 

lOl+.O 

1+3.6 

30.5 

.1^.1 

25.2 

19U6 

1+9. 6 

60,1+ 

110.0 

37.3 

29'.7 

■7.6 

22.5 

19i^7 

•37.2 

72.7 

109.9 

32.7 

26.3 

6.1+ 

25.8 

.  I9U8            : 

■31+.  8 

77.2 

112.0 

37.9 

23.1 

11+.8 

28.7 

19^+9  2/       : 

35.9 

7i+.r 

110.0 

30.2 

21+.0 

6.2 

28:2 

1950  2/       : 

30.6 

79.8 

110.1+ 

1/  2KI 

-J      Year  beginning  October  1. 

2/  Subject  to  revision. 

3/  Auction  average  through  February. Sl^ 
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The  1951  acreage  allotment  for  types  35-36,  grown  mainly  in  Kentucky- 
Tennessee,  is  about  26,800  acres  and  for  type  37  grown  entirely  in  Virginia, 
is  about  U,350  acres.  These  allotments  are  approximately  the  same  as  in  1950. 
If  farmers  harvest  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  1951  tobacco  acreage 
allotment  as  in  1950  and  yields  per  acre  are  near  the  recent  5 -year  average, 
the  1951  outturn  would  be  roughly  33  million  pounds.  This,  together  with  a 
probable  carry-over  of  around  .80  million  pounds  next  October  1,  would  give  a 
total  supply  of  II3  million  pounds  for  1951-52  --  a  little  more  than  the  110 
million  for  the  current  year  and  an  ample  quantity  to  meet  requirements. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

Total  disappearance  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  in  the  year  ending 
September  1950  was  a  little  over  30' million  pounds  --  down  sharply  from  the 
preceding  year  and  the  smallest  on  record.  The  drop  occurred  in  types 
35-36  \4iile  type  37  had  a  larger  disappearance.  The  severe  decline  in  ex- 
ports accounted  for  the  lower  total,  disappearance  inasmuch  as  domeatice  use 
at  2k  million  pounds  was  about  1  million  pounds  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
The  major  outlet  for  dark  air-cured  is  in  chewing  tobacco;  and  mth  some 
,  increased  consumption  likely  as  the  result  of  stepped-up  emplyyment  in 
defense  plants  where  smoking  is  prohibited,  domestic  use  of  da:rk  air -cured 
in  1950-51  may  be  a  little  larger  than  in  19^4-9-50. 

Exports  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  fell  from  Ik   3/i*-  million  pounds  in 
19l^8-if9  to  about  6  l/k  million  pounds  in  19l|-9--50.  In  19^8-^9  the  ffovemment 
export  subsidy  was  a  fa,ctor  in.  raising  dark  airtcured  exports  above  the  usual 
level.  Exports  of  One  Sucker  and.  Green  Piver  leaf  were  each  down  by  about 
66  percent  and  exports  of  Black  Fat  dropped  37  percent.  The  largest  single 
destination  for  One  Sucker  in  19'^8-U9  was  France,  but  none  went  there  in 
19^9-50.  Nigeria  took  the  most  in  19^^9-50  --slightly  more  than  in  19ii8-U9. 
Belgium  took  considerably  more  but  Netherlands,  French  Morocco,  Algeria, 
Tunisia,  and  Liberia  took  less.  France  and  Netherlands  were  the  principal 
foreign  outlets  for  Green  P.iver  tobacco  in  19^*^8-1*^9  but  neither  got  any  in 
19^9-50.  Belgium  got  considerably  more  Green  Eiver  tobacco- in  19it-9-50  than 
in  the  previous  year  and  also  more  than  any  other  country.  The  United  Kingdon 
was  the  next  ranking  outlet  but  took  less  than  in  19i4-8-U9,  \diile  Liberia 
accounted  for  most  of  the  remainder  and  more  than  doubled  her  19^8-'+9  takings. 

Nigeria,  although  taking  approximately' one -half  jI'  the  total  19^9-50 
Black  Fat  exports,  got  22  percent  less  than  in  ISkQ-kg.     The  next  ranking  out- 
let was  the  Gold  Coast,  which  also  took  less  than  in  the  earlier  year.  Other, 
less  important  outlets  include  French  Equatorial  and  West  Africa  and  Western 
Portuguese  Africa. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  1950-51  marketing  year  (October- 
December  1950),  One  Sucker  exports  continued  lower  than  in  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier;  but  exports  of  Green  Piver  and  Black  Fat  were  between  ^5  end 
50  percent  higher.      • 

1951  Price  Support 

The  support  level  for  the  195I  crop  of  dark  air-cured  is  expected  to  be 
higher  because  of  the  continued  advance  in  the  parity  index.  The  price  suppor 
for  these  types  is  calculated  at  66   2/3  percent  of  the  Burley  loan  level  \diich 
in  turn,  is  based  on  90  percent  of  the  Burley  parity  price  as  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marketing  year  (in  effect,  as  of  September  15).  Based  on  auction 
market  price  data,  it  is  estimated  the  Burley  parity  on  January  195I  was 
around  3  percent  above  that  computed  last  September. 
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CIGAE I  TYPES  41-62  ' 

Filler  euid  Binder  Supplies 

The  1950-51  total  supply  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  filler,  types  l+l-UU, 
is  2l5  million  pounds— over  7  percent  larger  then  for  19^9-50  and  the  largest 
since  19U2-43.  The  1950  production  of  Pennsylvania  filler  estimated  at  nearly 
61  million  pounds  vas  2  to  3  million  pounds  larger  than  in  19^9^  while  the 
Ohio  filler  crop  at  over  11  million  pounds  vas  about  the  same  as  in  19^9.  The 
carry-over  of  Pennsylvania  filler  on  October  1,  1950,  at  nearly  II6  million 
pounds,  vas  about  10  million  pounds  greater  than  a  year  earlier  and  exceeded 
that  for  every  previous  October  1  back  to  I926  except  in  1932  and  19^2.  The 
cari*y-over  of  Ohio  filler  on  October  1,  1950,  was  28  million  pounds  --8  per- 
cent larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  1950-51  total  supply  of  cigar  binder  tobacco,  types  51-55,  is  near- 
ly 202  million  pounds- -almost  9  pe^^cent  larger  than  for  19^9-50  and  the  largest 
since  19^0-41 .  The  1950  crop  for  all  binder  types  combined,  estimated  at 
66  1/2  million  pounds,  was  7  percent  greater  than  in  19^9  and  the  fourth 
largest  since  1932.  For  the  Connecticut  Valley  types,  the  1950  Broadleaf  and 
Havana  Seed  crops  were  estimated  as  being  19  and  5  percent  larger  than  in 
1949,  respectively,--  the  largest  sin6e  the  early  1930's.  Production  of  the 
Southern  Wisconsin  type  increased  6  1/2  percent  from  19^9  to  1950  and  for  the 
Northern  Wisconsin  type,  was  slightly  higher.  The  October  1,  1950,  carry-over 
for  the  combined  binder  types  was  near  135  million  pounds --almost  10  percent 
above  a  year  earlier  and  was  the  highest  for  any  October  since  19^2.  The 
sharpest  relative  Increases  in  stocks  from  October  19^9  to  October  1950  occurri- 
ed  in  Connecticut  Valley  Havana  Seed,  26  percent,  and  Northern  Wisconsin, 
16  percent.  Connecticut  Broadleaf  stocks  were  up  h   l/2  percent  while  Southern 
Wisconsin  stocks  were  practically  the  same,  and  the  comparatively  small  New 
York -Pennsylvania  Havana  Seed  Stocks  declined. 

1951  Cigar  Filler  and 
Binder  Quotas 

On  November  28,-  1950,  marketing  quota  proclamations  were  issued  on  con- 
tinental filler  and  binder  types  for  the  first  time.  The  1938  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  classifies  these  types  into  two  groups  --  cigar 
filler  (type  4l)  and  cigar  filler  and  binder  (types  42-56).  Very  little.  If 
any,  Georgia-Florida  sun-grown  (type  56)  is  now  grown.  As  permitted  by  the 
legislation,  Puerto  Plcan  tobacco  (type  46)  was  excluded  from  the  combined 
total  of  cigar  filler  and  .binder  since  the  supply  of  this  type  did  not  place 
it  in  a  quota  position.  l^Iarketing  quotas  cannot  go  into  effect  unless  they 
are  approved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  growers  voting  in  referenda.  Two 
separate  referenda  were  held  on  December  20,  one  for  cigar  filler  (type  4l) 
grown  in  Pennsylvania  and  one  for  cigar  filler  and  binder  (tjrpes  42-44  and 
51-55  combined)  grown  mainly  in  Ohio,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Wisconsin 
and  smaller  amounts  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Minnesota.  In  the  cigar 
filler  (type  4l)  referendum,  about  78  percent  of  the  growers  voting  disapproved 
quotas  applicable  to  the  1951  crop.  In  the  other  referendiun  for  the  combined 
cigar  filler  and  binder  types,  66.8  percent  of  all  the  voting  growers  approved 
a  quota  applicable  to  the  1951  crop.  Growers  voting  favored  quotas  in 
Wisconsin  and  Massachusetts  by  77  and  82  percent,  respectively,  vdiile  in  Ohio 
and  Connecticut,  about  44  and  50  percent,  respectively,  voted  approval. 
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Table  11»-  Cigar  tobacco,  types  41-62;     Domestic  eupplleg,   diBappeatance, 
and  season  average  price,  average  193^4-38,  annual  193°-50 

.  (fann~Bfilgp  vTsiffrtV 


Year  and 
type 


Total  filler  types 

Average  1934-38 
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1941 
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MU.  Xb,     mi.   It,  Mil.  It, 


48.9 

63«1 
64o7 
71.2 
53»8 
47cO 
58  ^8 

63c2 
7O08 
69a 
71.9 


4l,8 

63c3 
67,9 
61,6 
2 
0 
2 
1 


55. 
5U 

62. 

73o8 


70. 

62c  0 

660  5 


►3 

>7 


8o4 

11.4 

9o5 
10.1 

9.2 
10.0 

11.3 
11,2 

12c5 

l3o5 
15.1 
17.1 
14,0 


159  o9 

141.9 
151,0 

157c  0 
166.S 
153.6 
145.4 

142„9 

128.8 
122.2 
123,7 

131o9 
143.8 


165.1 

Il6e6 

13^.9 

136,7 

137.9 
126.7 

108.5 
10263 

103c  5 
I23c7 
125.S 

123c2 

135.1 


11.8 
10.1 

13=6 

12,7 

13.2 

13.0 
i4.3 
14. 7 
13c  6 
i3.4 

l4o5 
16.6 
19.4 


208.8 
205.0 
215.7 

228.2 
220.6 
200.6 
204c2 
192.8 

I93c2 
185.4- 

19^.5 

201^0 

215.7 


206.9 
179.9 

202.8 
I9S.3 

I93ci 
177.7 
165.7 
164.4 

177.3 
194.0 

iS5o5 
185.2 
201,6 


20^2 

21.5 
23.1 
22,8- 

22.4 

23.0 
25.6 

25.9 
26.1 
26.9 
29.6 

33.7 
33.^ 


54,4 

54.0 

58.7 
6l«4 

■  67.0 

■  55.2 
61,3 
64,0 
71.0 

6io7 
62,6 

57.2 


60e5 
45.0 
660 1 
60.4 
66.4 
69.2 
0.4 
60,9 
53.6 
68.2 
62.3 
50.1, 


9.3 

7.9 

10.4 

9.6 

S.h 

g.7 
10.9 
12.3 
12.7 

12.4 

13.0 
14.3 


Cents 
10e4 

11.7 

12,0 

12.5 
13.2 
18«6 

19.5 
34.0 
32.8 
30.6 
25.8 
26,2 


12o5 

16.6 

14.5 

16.9 

20,4 

30o3 
30,9 
47,7 
52.7 
43.4 

41.2 

36.0 


78.3 

67.7 

77,6 

98.4 

132.1 

167.7 

196.1 

197.3 
234.0 
296.0 
274.0 
202.0 


l/Stocks  and  disappearance  for  tj 
small  quantity  of  xi^e  45  for  19* 
revision* 


pes  56.  61 »  and  62  are  as  of  July  1,  gJIT 
)   and  1940  not  Included.  3/ Subject  to 
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As  the.festilt  of  .the  rejection  of  qiio'^as  '  ra^'!!*<Mnsyl;va.nia' ci£n.r  ' ' 
filler  (type  4l);,   acreage* allotments  vl  11  not  be  in  effect  oti  the  1951 
crop  and  Government  price  support  cannot  be  made  available  on  that  crop. 
On'  the  other  hand,  v/lth  the  approval  of  quotas  ori  the  combined  cio-ar  filler 
and  binder  (type.s   42- 44. and  51-55),   acreage  allotments;; on  the  1951  crop 
mil  be  established  and  price  support  at  90  percent  of -parity  for  the  1951 
crop  is  mandatprye     The  conversion  of  the  poundage  quota  to  acres  for  cigar 
filler  and  binder  (types   42-44  and  51-5$)  on  the  baisis -of '194^-49  yields 
results  in  about  47,000  acrese     The  harvested  acreage  in  1950  is  estimated 
at  49,400.  •    ■  ■'  "         ;         ■•■■■■■ 

Cigar  Filler  and  ^ 

Binder  Disappearance  ^       , 

The  total  disappearetnee  of  cigar  filler  and  binder  in  1950-51  is 
expected  to  exceed  the  1949-5Q  level «■     Cigar  consumption   seems   likely  to 
be  larger  and   scrap  chemng  .,m.ay  absorb  a  little  more*      In   the  last  quarter 
of  1950  (r/hich  Ooincides  wilii.' the   first  quarter  of  the  filler  and  binder 
marketing  year),'  cigar  constmiption  was,  indicated  at  3  percent  above'  the 
same  period  of  the  preceding  year* 

The  disappearance  of  continental   cigar  filler  in  the  marketing 
year  ending  September  30,   1950,  vms  about  57  million  pQ\inds--about  9  per- 
cent less  then  in  1948-49 »     All  of  t!ie  decline  occurred,  in  Pennsylvania 
filler  vrhxle  the  Ohio  filler  disappearance  was  slijhtlyt  larger.     Exports 
of  continental  filler  are  relatively  small.     The   disappsaranfee  Of  Puerto   ■ 
Rican   filler   (type  46)  vms   also   small.er  in   1949-50  than-  in   19'18-49,  ■• 
Appr^oximately  one-fifth  of  the  total  disappearance  of  Puerto  Rican 
tobacco  in  1948-49  vms  accounted  for  by  exports  but.  in  1949-50.   exports 
of  this  tjrpe  v;ere  sharply  loVrer.     Principal  foreign.-  destinations  fo.r  cigar 
filler  exports  in  1949-50  irere  French  North  Africa,.  Germeny,   and  the 
Philippine  Republic,  .''   - 

The  disappearance  p'f -cigar  binder  tobacco  during  October '1,949- 
September  1950,   at  around  50"  million  pounds,  vras;  considferably  less'  than  in 
the  preceding  year  end  the   smallest  in  the  past  10  yearfe.     Disappearance 
of  each  of  the  in'dividual  types  except  the  Southern. '  isconsin   (tjrpe  54) 
fell' below  that  of  a  year  earlier.     Domestic  use- of, cigar  binder  leaf 
during  1949-50  shov/ed   a  moderate  decline   from  that  in  1948-493     Domestic 
consumption  of  cigars   in  the  marketing  year  ending   last- Sep temb.er  30  was 
2  percent  below  that  of   a  year  earlierj    and   output   of  scrap  chevdng,    an 
outlet  for  Imrer  grades  of  binder,   dropped  about  3  l/2  percent.     The  main 
factor  contributing  to  the   decrease  in  binder  as  a  v/hol©  v/as  the  decline 
in  exports,  which,  were  only  a  little  more  than  orie- fourth  as  large  as  the 
unusually  big  amount  in  the   preceding  year,      Ixi  1949-50  cigar  binder   ex- 
por.ts  accotttited  for   only  about  6  percent' of  total  disappearance  whereas 
in  1948-49,  they  accounted  for  nearly  IS-percento-    Principal  foreigfci 
destinations  vrere,  Germany,  Belgiijn,  Denmark,   and  Methcrlands.  "  ■,  ■• 

EGA  authorizations  for  cigar_ tobacco   for    calendar  year  1950 
totaled  about  3,9  million   dollars,  v.dth    a  major    share   going  to  GeriAanJr  and 
smaller' amounts  to  Denm.ark,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  French  Worth  Africa, 
Austi^-ia,   and  Norway» 
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Price  Supportg.  for  .... 
19^0  Crop  '■■■   ■  ^  ■''  '  .'  ■■ 

•In  early  December,  price  support  levels  for  the  1950  crops  of  the 
various  cigar  tobacco  types  were  announced.  In  accordance  with  the  19'<-9 
Agricultural  Act, the  1950  crop  loan  levels  were  based  on  the  sliding  scale 
formula  except  for  type  Ul,  The  relationship  of  the  actual  supply  of  ci- 
gar filler  and  binder  (types J+'a- 55)  to  its  "norcial -supply,"  as  defined  in 
the  legislation,  resulted  in  a  price  support  level  kt,  86  percent  of  parity. 
The  type  '♦■I  support  level  was  also  established  at  86  percent  of  xi^-rity  so 
as  to  support  this  type  in  line  with  levels  of  the  other  types .  The  19^9 
crop  had- .a ..price  support  level,  at  90  percent  of  parity.  Because  of  the 
higher  base  prices  under  the  new  parity  formula  and  also  the  rise  in  the 
parity  index,  the  1950  c.rpp  price  supports  are  above  the  19*^9  average  loan 
levels  with  one  exception!.  The  1950  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  support  level  is 
lower  than  for  19^9  because,  with  the  change  in  parity  formula,  a  mbre  re- 
cent base  period  for  inter-type  price  relationships  became  effective.'  The 
prices  for  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  were  lower  relative  to. prices  for  other 
cigar  tobacco  types  in  nore  recent  years  than  in  the  earlier  years  used 
under  the  old  formula.  The  .19'j-9  season  average  prices  and  19^9  and  1950 
crop  price  supports  for  the  cigar  types  are  as  follow^: 


Type  and  type  number 


Pa.  Seedleaf  filler  (Ul)  . . .... .' , 

Miami  Valley  (Ohio  filler  lk2-kh)    ... 
Puerto  Rican  filler  (kS)    

..Conn.  Valley  Broadleaf  binder  (51)  ... 

;  Conn.  Valley  Havana  Seed  binder  (52)  , 
W,  Y.  and  Pa.  Havana  Seed  binder  (53) 

Southern  Wis .  binder  {^h) , 

Northern  Wis  .-binder.  (55)  .. . . , . , ,,,.., 


,19^9  ^--: 

seaoonav . : 

price  .  ; 


19lj-9  av, 
loan 
level 


1950  av, 
loan 
level 


Ct,  per 
lb.   . 

26.1)' 

25.0 

20.0 

53.0 

UI.9 

22.0 

22.8 

28.5 


Ct.  per 
lb. 

20.1 

18.3 

31.5 
1+0.6 

'  1+2.9 
24. 2 
19.8 
25.7 


Ct.  per 
lb.' 

25.2 
23.6 
29.0 
1+9.0 
.  .1^9.5 
'  25.5 
21+.1 
30.0 


In  the  Connecticut  Valley,  approximately  93  percent  of  the  1950 
Broadleaf  crop  and  65  percent  of  the  1950  Havana  Seed  crop  had  been  acquired 
by  dealers  as  of  February  1,  I95I.  Broadleaf  prices  for  crops  sold  in  the 
bundle,  representing  17  percent  of  the  1950  Broadleaf  crop,  averaged  about 
:l+7  cents  per  pound,  11  percent  lower  than  the  average  I9I+9  bundle  prices. 
'Bundle  prices  for  crops  reasonably  free  from  injury  averaged  1+9  cents  per 
pound  while  crops  sold  during  January,  1951 >  that  had  suffered  some  injury 
•averaged  1+2  cents  per  pound.  Most  of  the  Broadleaf  crop  was  sold  on  a  sort- 
ed basis  for  which  average  prices  are  not  yet  available.  Havana  Seed  prices 
fo'r  the  1950  crop  averaged  1+3  cents  per  pound  for  sales  through  February  1, 
about  3  percent  lower  than  the  congpgitta'ble  arei^ge  in  the  I9U9  seasoni  Havana 
Seed  prices  in  the  early  10  d&ys  of  the  marketing  season  averaged  1+8  cents 
per  pound,  but  as  the  marketing  season  advanced  average  prices  fell  to 
1+2  cento  and  latet"  to  37.5  cents  per  pound.  This  average  of  37^5  cents 
prevailed  on  the'  country  buying  irarket  both  prior  to  the  start  of  the  Govem- 
neiit  loan  program  and  during  its  fir&t  month  of  operation.  Havana  Seed 
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growers  placed  nearly  2-1/2  million  pounds  of  tobacco".  uhd$r  Qpvei'niQCnt 
loan  during  January,  1951..  a-nd  deliveries  are  expected  to  continue  until 
mid-March.  The  tobacco,  when  graded  out,  has  had  an  average  loan  value 
of  about  J|0  cents  per  pound,  A  negligible  quantity ■6fBr6adlea:f  has  been 
placed  under  loan  and  very  little  more  is  expected.  ■  ■  '  ■  ' 

In  Wisconsin,' some  of  the  Northern  Wisconsin  (type  55)  was  sold  in 
January  but  sales  of  Southern  Wise dn^ in  had  not  started  lay  late  January. 
In  Pennsylvania,  it  was  reported- that  roughly  one-third  af  the  crop  was  be- 
lieved sold  by  early  February  and  probably  averaged  a ^little  above  the  19^9 
season  price  df  26.k   cents  per  pound.  Loan  operatidns  had  not  yet  started 
in  either  Wisconsin  or  Pennsylvania  by  February  1.    ' 

In  connection  with  the  19'<-9  crop,  Government  loans  were  aiade  on 
k  million  pounds  of  binder,  mostly  Connecticut  Valley  Havana  Seed,  and  on 
9.3  million  pounds,  of  Puerto  Rican  filler. 

Cigar  Wrapper  Tobacco  '    ■ .     • 

Cigar  wrapper  (types  61-62)  supplies  for  I95O-5I  total  33. U  million 
pounds  compared  with  33.7  million  for  the  I9U9-5O.  1h&.   195O  production  of 
Connecticut  shade"grown  wrapper  (type  6I)  at  8,2  million  pounds  i/aa  26  per- 
cent lower  than  in  19^9  and  the  lowest  in  5  years .  The  1950  harvested  acre- 
age was  sharply  lower  and  yield  per  acre  showed  a  slight,  drop;,  .The  1950 
crop  of  Georgia -Florida  shade-grown  wrapper  (type  62)  at  ^.8  million  pounds 
was  down  about  3  percent  but  was  still  the  second  largest  on  record.  Type 
62  acreage  in  1950  was  up  slightly,  but  yield  per  acre  was  a  little  less 
than  in  19^9.  The  carry-over  of  type  6I  last  July  wag  13. 6  million  pounds 
and  of  type  62,  was  5'9  PiiHion.  pounds,  and.  in  each  case,  substantially 
above  a  year  earlier. 

The  19l(-9-50  disappearance  of,  cigar  wrapper  was  IU.3  million  pounds-- 
1.3  million  pounds  more  than  in  19'^8-U9--with  practically  all  the  gain  in 
tj'pe  61.  Eomestic  use  fell  off,  but  the  increase  in  exports  raised- the 
total  disappearance  higher  than  in.  19481- 2».9.  .Most  of  the  exports  of  wrapper 
went  to  Germany  and  Belgium.  Netherlands  and  Denmark  wef-e  other  foreign 
destinations.  During  the  last  half  of  1950,  domestic  use  of  cigar  wrapper 
was  probably  above  that  of  the  seime  period  of  I9U9  because  more  cigars 
were  being  produced;  but  the  ■jnrapper  exports  during  the  last  half. of  1950, 
were  down  about  70  percent  from  those  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

Price  data  on  the  1950  crop  of  cigar  wrapper  is  not  yet  available. 
'The  season  average  price  i^eceived  for  the  19^9  crop  of  Connecticut  shade- 
grown  (type  61)  was  $2,05  per  pound--29  percent  less  than  that  for  the  pre- 
ceding crop,  Th3  sjascn  average  price  received  for  the  19'i?  crop  of  Georgia- 
Florida  shao.o--gro",-Ti  (type  62)  iras  $lo95  P©J^  pound- -20' percent  le^s  than  for 
the  preC6cLi;-g  crop.  The  type  6I  price  was  the  lowest  in  6  years,  and  the 
type  62  price  was  the  lowest  in  h   years.  The  19'+9  season  averages  were 
well.'abovv;  their  parities  as  then  computed,  but  these  parities  were  raised 
substantially  by  the  new  formula,  and  the  19^9  average  prices  are  below 
the  parities  as  now  computed.  Government  price  support  has  not  been  avail- 
able on  types  6I  and  62,  inasmuch  as  the  Agricultural  legislation  does  not 
make  provision  for  these  two  types.         "  i   .   . 
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Table  12,-  Acrsiage  of  to"bacco  in  the  United  States,-  "by  types* 
average  193^3^?  annual  1949»  1950»  b»^-  percentages 


Type 


: Percentage  change 
!i93M«si9M9  1/SI950  i/;i93ij^3S  5i9j49  to 


1950 


Total  flue-cured,  types  ll-lU; 
Old  and  Middle 'Belt,  type  11 
Eastern  North  Carolina,  type  12  . 
South  Carolina,  type  13 
Georgia  and  Fldridac  type  II+ 

Total  fire-cared,  types  21-2^! 

Virginia,  type  21 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  type  22 
Kentuclqr  and  Tennessee,  type  23 
Henderson,  type  2l+ 

Burley,  :type  31 

Maryland,  type  32 

Total  dark,  air-bured,  types  35-37' 

One  Sucker,  type  35 
Ore en  Eiver,  type  36 
Virginia:  sua-cureds  type  37 

Total  cigar  filler,  types  1+1-lfll-: 

Pennsylvania  Seedleaf,  type  ^1  ' 
Miami  Valley,  types  kZ'^kk 

Total  cigar  "binder,'  types  51^5^: 
Connect icrat  Valley  Broadleaf,  type  51 
Conn*  Valley  Havana  Seed,  type  52 
N,  Y,  and.  Pa  •••Havana  Seed,  type  53 
Southern  Wiscon»ine  type  5^ 
Horthem  Wisconsin,  type  55 
Georgia  and  Florida  sun-grown,  type 

Total  cigar  wrapper,  types  &1.-62: 
Conn*  yalley  Shade-grown,  type  61  ' 
Qa.  and  iPla*  Shade-grown,  type  62 

Louisiana  JPerique,  type  72 

Total  all  types 


Thouo 

Thou, 

Thou, 

R«?TPS 

fijiiTQ^. 

p-crep 

g???fflt 

Percent 

263.1 

935.»f 

95»+e5 

+10.6 

+2.0 

: 

3270I 

332.0 

r^.o 

+5.2 

+3.6 

t 

296.6 

304,0 

307.0 

+3.5 
+2H0O 

+1,0 

: 

155.7 

Ig^.O 

193.0 

+2.7 

• 
• 

83.7 

lii.W 

110,5 

+32.0 

-.8 

135,2 

60.1+ 

53.1 

»6o.7 

-12.1 

'23.1 

10.7 

?.g 

-57o6 

-8.4 

76.7 

3^.1 

29.9 

.-61,0 

-12,3 

32ck 

15«5 

13.3 

-59.0 

-14,2 

;3oO 

«l 

.1 

-96.7 

.0 

8 

* 
* 

3^7o2 

h53o^ 

»+05<,3 

.+l6c7 

-10.6 

* 
• 

,  : 

36,7 

50.0 

50.0 

+36«2 

.0 

: 

■    l^2,o 

32;i 

29«0 

-31.0 

-9.7 

19  «9 

17.9 

16,6 

-16.6 

•   -7.3 

ig.g 

10,2 

9c2 

-51.1 

..9.8 

3.3 

U.O 

3.2 

-3.0  ■ 

-20,0 

: 

3S0O 

kkj' 

'  1+6.9 

+23.^ 

+5.2 

• 
• 

23.»+ 

'37.6 

39.1 

+67a 

+4.0 

t 

: 

1^.6 

7.0 

7.g 

-46,6 

+11,4 

N 

S/29.9 

39  i2 

1+1,6 

+39.1 

+6,1 

51! 

7.2 

9oO 

10a 

+40,3 

+12,2 

"     5.^ 

S.7 

9«o 

+66.7 

+3,^ 

,7 

1.0 

1.0 

+42,9. 

.0 

g.9 

go5 

.  -9.3 

+4,5., 

.    +9c^ 

4 

.::6.7 

.'    12.0 

12^2 

+g2.1 

+1-7 

2/1.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

• 
« 

8*9 

15.5- 

13.1 

+l+7e2 

-i5o5 

6o3 

10.5 

g.o 

+27.0 

-23.8 

s 

2.6 

5.0 

5ol 

+9D.2 

+2,0 

• 

• 
•  • 

•3 

.3 

oif 

+33.3 

+33r3 

•     • 

1.501.3 

l,630o9 

l.593o9 

+6»2 

-2,3 

1/  Preliminary, 

2/  Includes  a  small  amount  of  type  45  supplanted  ty  type  56a 
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Table  I3.-  Production  of  manufactured  totacco  in  the  United  States,  for 
■        '       speoiflefd'^ericida   ";  ■     -■:.;  .. 


: 

Chevin^ 

:  Snok-   : 
:     ing     : 
:     1/       : 
Mil. lb,  ] 

16I.I 
195.0 

■Period 

J:  Plug 

• 

*  '  Twist 
Mil, lb, 

-.  5.9 

.:.  Fine-  ..: 
:     cut     : 
•  Miiab. 

6.2 
5.0- 

Scrap 

^  1/ 
Mil. lb, 

77. 1^ 
l+l+.O 

:  Total 

• 
• 

Mil. lb, 

196.9 
111.8 

Snuff 

■'■•■    ''      '■  '       ; 

:Mil,lb. 

Vlil.lb. 

Average: 

1925-29 
'1935-39^        -^ 

i  101+.5 

39.6 
37.3 

'   191+0 

■  I9IH      • 
'    I9I+2     '•    ■ 
.   191^3 

'    I9I+I+    ■•       •    ' 

:     1+8.8 
:     50  ,'2 
•   .5*^.3 
'  '  58.9 
61.7 

5.6 
5.6 
6.0 
6.3 
.6.5 

■    "l+,7* 
5.1 
'  5.1- 
.^    1+.5- 
■.•    l+.l 

1+2.1+ 
1+2+.2 
1+8.3 
51.U 
52,9 

101,5 
105.1 
113.7 
121.1 
•  125.2 

■205.1 
.197.6 
175.7  . 

.    ;l62.8 

, : 139.9 

37.9 
39.6 
1+1.0 
,  1+3.2 
1+2.0 

.   •191+6   ;•'  ■  ■■■.    : 

I9I+7      -,.■■•    : 
.  :  191+8      ,           : 

■.     I9I+9    ■■-■■         : 

59.7 
-  51.8 
.^7.3 
1^5.3 
,1+1.9 

-  6,7 

.    5o8 

•5.2 

5.6 

:.     5.6 

l+.O- 
3.8' 

3.& 

3.2 

.      2.8 

i^7.7 
1+6.1 
1+2.2 
1+2,1  , 
39.7  ' 

118a 
107.5 

98.5 
.•96.2 

90.0 

.....168.5 
•  106.1+ 

10I+.7" 
167:.  6- 

,108.1 

..   1+3-.8 

39  .tv 
39.2 
1+0.8 
1+0.9 

Jan. -Nov.  I9I+9: 
Jan. -Nov,  1950; 

39.0 
37.6 

.      5.2 

5.1 

^  ,    -2.5 
2.5 

36.6 
36.3 

83.3 
81.5 

101.2 
102.1 

37. 1^ 
37.0 

Percentage  chang 

.e 

Jan. -Nov.  191+9: 
to.    .  ■"      : 

Pet. 

pet. 

Pet. 

Pet.  . 

?ct. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

' Jan. -Kov,  .1950 : 

-3.6 

-1.9 

0.0 

-.8 

-2.2: 

+.9 

-1.1 

^Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eccncnics.  Conplled  fron  reports  of  Internal  Revenue, 
1/  Breakdown  of  seeking  and  rcrap  prior  to  1931  "la  estiiaa'ted. 


^ Table  ik,-  Tax -paid  withdrawals  of  tobacco  products  in  the  Ifeited  States, 
..calendar  years  I9I+9  and  1950,  and  July -December  19I+9-5O  l/ 


Prbduets 

:                Calendar  year           : 

:    ■          July-December 

:  1949     :     1950     : 

Change   : 

:     I9I+9     : 

1950     ; 

Million 

182,1+96 

Chanf^e 

■    ■■■ 

.Million     Million 

Million   : 
■    +  2,1+  : 

:  Million 
:  176,822 

Million 

Siaall  cigarettes' ' 

•   352,315     360,772 

+  3.2 

Large  cigarettes 

0.8           0,7 

-12.5  : 

:           0.3 

0.1+ 

+33.3 

Large  cigars 

'       5,587        5,538 

-     .9  : 

.:       2,901 

2,966 

+  2.2 

Small  cigars 

!              32:             .  70 

-11+.6-  : 

:             1+1+ 

37 

-15.9  . 

Snuff  2,/                  : 

1+1.2           1+0.2 

-  2.1+   : 

:         20.9 

20.0 

-  h.3 

Manufactured           ; 

* 

tobacco  2/             ! 

I9I+.O         190.7 

-  1.7  : 

:        99.2 

95.0 

-  1+.2 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econocics .  Conplled  fron  reports  of  Internal 
Revenue .  "  '  -  •'  •  .  • 

1/  Based  on  sales' of  revenue  stanps,  and  Includes  products  from  Puerto 
Rico.   2/  Million  pounds.  . 
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Tatle  15o-  Int&STial  P.eveme- collections  from  tclJaccoo 
';■.;  ^verage^l930-34  ^d  1535-39 ,  annujal,  1940*50*      • 
and  percentage  distrlTsution  liy  product 


.Areretge : 

:.'•.  193OU34 

1935-39 

1940 
1941 

•.  1942    :.       . 

1943 

1944   .'. 

1945 

1946 

1947 

194g 
1949 

v       1950 


Aveiuge: 

1930-34 
.     1935-39 

;      1940      : 
1941 

19^  ' 

-      I94?r 
19W 

.  1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 

1950 


42«g 


£SJU 

3.4 
2.3 

2,0  • 
1.9 

2,0- 
2.9 

3.6 


3.7 

3o9 

3* 

3« 

3.3 


3.2 


ClearetteB   *      ^^^\^$ 
p/       ■    •         and 
■^      .      .      smoking 


Stiuf  f 


14^3    ■■ 

■      344.6=      . 

.          56.9          :' 

6.9 

12,8 

472,0 

.    54.9    ^ 

6,7 

13.1 

569.3^ 

54.8 

608 

14.1 

670,9 

53.8 

'^*} 

16.9    . 

,  782.2 

50.5 

^^4 

2«.6 

504,2 

47.4.; 

7.8 

33.6 

837.6 

45,3.;. 

T.6 

3S»2 

937.2 

4g.6' 

7.9 

47.5 

1.125.2 

38,0  •: 

7.1 

47.1 
46.Y 
43,6 

i;i75.9- 

35.9 

7.1 

l,220o6 

35,9 

7.5 

1.-233.1' 

34.9 

7.4 

1,262.7 


34.3 


7,2 


Percent  of  total 

pet;  ,  £ci^ 


81,3 
86.2. 

13.4 
10.0 

gS.2 
89.7 

91.1 
91.4 

90„5 

;       Sc5 
7.2 

5.9 
4.g 

4.9 

90,6 
92.4 

92o8 

93.1 
93.4 

4.7 

3.1 
2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

93.7 

2,5 

1,6 
1,2 

1.1 
»9 
.9 
.8 
.8 

08 
.6 

:l 

.6 


Total 
5/" 


■Mil,   dol:;  .    ■  Mj^l,  ^1.,   .,^.. :^Xl^■  dPla         Mia..   4(?1>     .    MU,   ft«?l. 


425.9 

.   547,6 

645.5 
747;7 
858.6 

^     989.5 
>     925.4 

1,034.2 

1,218,4 

1.266.7 

1,311.5 
1,320,0 

1.348,1 


■vv; 


100,0 , 
100,0 

100,0 
100,0 
100.0 
100;  0 
100,0 

! 

100,0 
100,0 

100,0 

100,0 
100,0 

100,0 


2j   Includes  small  cigars  and  cigar  floor-taxes.  2/  Includes  large  ciga~ 
rettes  and  cigarette  floor^taxes,  3/  Total  includes  cigarette  papers  and 
tuTJes  and  leaf  dealer  penalties  not  shovm  separately  in  this  ta'bleo 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Revenues, 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Internal 
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Ta'ble  I60-  ITol^acco  nanafactures!     Net  sales,,  costs  and  expenses, 
net  incomesv  and  profit  ratios,  "by  qiuarter's,  19^7-50 


• 
• 

• 

. 

; Pro fits 

in  cents 

ilFroflts  as  percent- 

Costs, 

:    Nst 

Income    \ 

;  per  dollar  of" 

'\  age  of- stockholders* 

Tear 

aT\A  ' 

5_..  ]Jet   * 
!  sales 

,  expenses, 
and  other 
,  deduo- 
,  tions 

;     sal 

Les. 

Af  t^y 

Federal 

income 

'equity  (annual  has is) 

qaa-T- 
ter 

'*  Before 

'  Federal 

income 

'   After  • 
;  Federal  ; 
•  Income  * 

; Before  ; 
•Federal! 
*  income  ' 

\     Before  |  After 
;  Federal  '  Federal 
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